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As next Wednes- 
day—March 10—has 
been designated the 
50th birthday of The Telephone, the pages 
of this 
placed at the disposal of representatives 
of the telephone industry who desired to 
say: 
turns of the day!” 


issue of TELEPHONY have been 


“Congratulations! Many happy re- 

On March 10 telephone workers all over 
the United States will wear the white “50” 
button, adopted as -the birthday emblem— 
but there will be no holiday. The Tele- 
phone will continue to work as usual on 
its’ semi-centennial anniversary, serving the 
public faithfully as ever. 

* * * * 

Prominent men in both the Independent 
and Bell groups have joined in this tribute 
to The Telephone. 
associations, “telephone pioneers,” and ex- 


Leaders of telephone 


ecutives of successful service companies in 
hoth groups, are among those sending con- 
gratulatory messages. They come from 
men who figured in what might be called 
“the childhood days” of The Telephone, 
men who are still hale and hearty and ac- 
tive in the business which years ago cap- 
tured their imagination, and which still 
claims their pride and enthusiasm. 
é. &: 29 

This testifies to the comparative youth 
of The Telephone, and in a most remark- 
able fashion, especially when we think of 
the vast amount of service it has rendered 
the American people since 1876, when men 
with established reputations for business 
Sagacity and 
ferred to it as “a toy.” 


shrewdness, carelessly re- 


it is significant to note from these mes- 





sages that, notwithstanding the great ad- 
vancement made in the last 50 years, lead- 
ers of the telephone industry are looking 
ahead, planning for, and expecting still 
larger opportunities for service by The 
Telephone in the years to come. 

The two crude instruments that Profes- 
sor Bell exhibited back in 1876 have mul- 
tiplied until today the United States alone 
has more than 17 million telephones in 
More than 20 billion telephone 


connections were made last year in our 


service. 


country. 

It would be a brave man who would at- 
tempt to forecast the progress and de- 
velopments that will have been recorded in 
1976, yet it is inevitable that the advance 
will continue as the telephone art finds it 
necessary to meet new requirements. 

x * * * 

That popular saying, “The first hundred 
years are the hardest,’ does not apply 
strictly to The Telephone, yet it charac- 
terizes telephone history to a certain de- 
Until the middle ’90’s the owners of 
the Bell patents concentrated their efforts 


gree. 


to popularize telephone service in the 
larger cities, where the most money was to 
be made, which was natural in a new in- 
dustry that needed immediate capital. 
The farms and towns had few telephones 
until the Independents entered the field 
when the original patents expired. Through 
their manufacturing plants and local com- 
panies, the Independents supplied the tele- 
phone service which these communities de- 


manded. The era of competition between 


THE TELEPHONE’S 50TH BIRTHDAY 


Bell and Inde- 
then be- 
gun, lasted 20 years. 


the 


pendents, 


It was a period of fierce strife, and, 
viewed by present standards, may be re- 
garded as an economic waste, but it accom- 
plished a useful purpose—it brought tele- 
phone service to the people everywhere, 
and hastened the universal use of the tele- 
phone by many years. 

oo 

For 30 years there have been two dis- 
tinct telephone groups—the Bell, predom- 
inating in most of the larger centers; and 
the Independents, serving the rural dis- 
tricts and the smaller cities and towns. 
Within the last ten years they have been 
working towards a plan of broader coop- 
eration, involving the elimination of de- 
structive competition and a division of ter- 
ritory that will serve the public most effi- 
ciently. 

Maintenance of both groups is consid- 
ered not only desirable but a necessity if 
the telephone business is to continue as a 
vigorous, progressive industry under the 
private management that has won for it 
Mo- 


nopoly of telephone service by any one 


the great prestige it enjoys today. 


group, it is admitted, would inevitably lead 
to government ownership and operation, 
* * * *x 

And so both Independent and Bell groups 
join in celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
spoken communication by wire, the triumph 
of The Telephone, the invention which 
has contributed so much to modern civil- 
ization. Incidentally, TELEPHONY adds its 
sincere best wishes for another ‘half-cen- 


tury of success, prosperity and progress. 


To The Telephone: On Your Golde 


Says the Independent Group 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 
March 10th will be the 50th anniversary of spoken com- 


munication by wire. It will be more than that. It will be 
the end of 50 years of intensive service to the people of the 
United States and the world. It will be the end of 50 years 
of constant study and research and endeavor; all for the 
purpose of providing the people of the world with a means 
of instant communication. 

Nothing has contributed to cement the states of the United 
States as has the development of the telephone; nothing has 
done so much to make the world smaller than The Telephone. 

Those of us who have been a part of this great movement 
realize at what expense of time and money and individual 
effort this has been accomplished. We do not realize how 
great has been the accomplishment. It is, therefore, highly 
desirable that on this 50th anniversary we shall stop just 
for a day and consider in how great a service we are engaged. 


(Signed) F. B. MacKinnon, President. 
*x* * k * 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 
To The Telephone: 

So you are celebrating your 50th birthday! 

Is it possible you are only 50 years old? You, who have 
done so much to lighten the burdens of life—You, who have 
done so much to make this old world a safer and a better 
place in which to live—You, who have done so much to re- 
move the loneliness of life for thousands on taousands of our 
people—You, who, more than any other agency, have anni- 
hilated space. It is so, strange as it seems. 

May your good deeds and your good works continue on 
and on throughout the ages. 


(Signed) Chas. C. Deering, Secretary-Treasurer. 
*x* * *x* * 


THE TRI-STATE TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

The tenth of March of this year marks the semi-centennial 
in the life of the telephone industry. On that date just 50 
years ago, two men of superior inventive genius, of unusual 
persistency and of unsurpassed patience, were rewarded for 
their untiring work by a successful demonstration that the 
transmission of the human voice over the wire was not only 
possible but an accomplished fact. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor, had talked to and been heard by his as- 
sistant, Thomas A. Watson. 

Their invention was crude and bore little resemblance to 
the perfected instrument of today, but it provided the founda- 
tion upon which has been built one of the greatest industries 
of the age. 

Dr. Bell’s invention was reluctantly admitted for exhibi- 
tion at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in June of that 
year. There it was viewed with universal amazement, but 
also with universal skepticism. The people of that day could 
not visualize the commercial possibilities of The Telephone 
as a separate industry, and the most optimistic could picture 
it only as a supplement to some industry already in exist- 
ence. 

It was thought of and spoken of only as a novel toy. With 
this state of the public mind, very naturally the financial 
assistance so much needed by the inventors was not forth- 
coming, and the development of the invention was greatly re- 
tarded for lack of capital. 

Gradually, one by one, the skeptics came to accept the 
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possibilities of The Telephone in a very limited way; a com- 
pany had been formed, and its first commercial venture was 
the leasing of two of these instruments for a private con- 
nection between house and store. There was no switching 
service and no “central”; the lessee constructed and owned 
his own wire line; the charge was ten dollars yearly for each 
instrument. 

The record of the early struggle of these inventors and 
of the immediate successor corporations is but a repetition of 
the difficulties, technical and financial, that have been en- 
countered and surmounted by many of the leading indus- 
tries of today. That the telephone industry has experienced 
such a rapid growth and that it has attained its present 
standing and importance may be attributed in part to the 
vital commercial and social need and demand for the service 
it renders. 

But equally potent factors in its development and success 
have been the men who have contributed their brains and de- 
voted their lives to the problems of organization, of research 
and engineering, of operation and of finance. Dr. Bell con- 
ceived the idea, but these men have built the completed struc- 
ture. 

The crude equipment fashioned by Dr. Bell would not 
meet the requirements of today. Present telephone equip- 
ment bears little resemblance to that of 1876, or even to 
that of the 10 or 20 years following. The dangerous and 
unsightly open-wire construction which made the sky-line 
of New York and other large cities resemble a cobweb, has 
been largely replaced with aerial or underground cables— 
some containing as high as 1,200 pairs of wires. Where 
aerial construction is necessary, the wood, steel or concrete 
support has replaced the tree and fence-post. 

Equally radical changes have been effected in the housed 
equipment. The switchboard of early date would be a curi- 
osity in the modern exchange; and if Dr. Bell’s telephone 
were placed in a subscriber’s premises, it would be taken for 
a letter press. 


The voice of the untrained and uncouth boy operator no 
longer answers the subscriber’s calls; but in its place comes 
the “Number, please?” of the highly-trained, courteous and 
efficient young woman. In the evolution of equipment in 
many of the larger cities, even the “voice with a smile” is 
giving way to the impersonal but ever-present automatic or 
machine switch. 

The awakening of the public to the value of the service, 
involving an unprecedented demand for its extension, has 
presented engineering problems which could not have been 
vizualized in the days of Dr. Bell, and which have taxed to 
the utmost the ingenuity and skill of the thousands of engi- 
neers employed in the industry. 

In no industry is constant vigilance so absolutely essen- 
tial. Unpreparedness is a crime. There must be no inter- 
ruption of service, even during major changes of equipment; 
unusual traffic conditions must be met; plant must be pro- 
vided when and where needed; special types of equipment 
must be devised to meet special conditions; and in this period 
of great and varied use of electricity, interference in voice 
transmission must be avoided. Very different are the engi- 
neering problems of today from those of 1876. 

Dr. Bell and his associates found it exceedingly difficult 
to interest capital in those early days of The Telephone. Their 
requirements were relatively small but the “novel toy” was 
new and untried; confidence in its possibilities was lacking; 
and only the inventor and his close relatives and associates 
had the courage and foresight to hazard their money. 

Today, more than half a million people of the United 











oaAnniversary We Congratulate You 


Says the Bell Group 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
BELL SYSTEM. 


After 50 years of telephony we may find many subjects 
for congratulation. We may congratulate the country that 
it has the best telephone service in the world and the cheap- 
est. We may congratulate each other that the 9,781 telephone 
companies which are furnishing that service are cooperating 
to a greater degree than ever before. And we may congratu- 
late ourselves that our lots fell in a vocation which has ap- 
pealed to our imagination, our enthusiasm and our pride. 

While it is a comparatively young business, we have met 
successfully and passed many of the problems which older 
industries are struggling with or have still ahead of them. 
There are many problems still ahead of us, and there will be 
as long as the giving of telephone service is a growing, virile 
business. We can look forward to the future with the feel- 
ing that, with the accumulated experience of 50 years, we 
can meet our problems and solve them. 

As years go on and the population of the country increases, 
there will be a proportional increase in telephone users, and 
beyond that in each succeeding generation there will be a 
larger proportion of telephone users and a larger use per 
user, so that the problem of providing service will go on as 
far into the future as anyone can safely predict. 

The industrial efficiency of this country stands out pre- 
eminent, and cur prosperity is the envy of the older peoples. 
Much of our prosperity is due to the readiness of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the merchant and the wage-earner to adopt 
time-saving devices. 

Who can estimate the time saved by The Telephone and 
szy how much of our prosperity is due to its general use? 


(Signed) H. B. Thayer, Chairman. 
K *K * o 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
BELL SYSTEM 


Fifty years ago the first conversation was held over The 
Telephone. These 50 years have been years of great prog- 
ress. We now enjoy advantages in our every-day living that 
were unheard of in 1876. Then there were no telephones, 
no automobiles, no electric lights, no radio and no movies. 

In the economic and social progress during this period, 
The Telephone has played an important and vital part. It 
has not only more than kept pace with the growth of the 
country, but it has itself been an important factor in that 
growth, and has contributed in large measure to the general 
progress. 

Starting with nothing 50 years ago, today there are over 
17,000,000 telephones in the United States. The distribution 
of these telephones throughout the country and their inter- 
connection has made of the nation a great neighborhood. 

The telephone industry is still young and can look forward 
tu an even larger field of service and usefulness in the future. 


(Signed) W. S. Gifford, President. 


* * * 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
BELL SYSTEM. 


The year 1926 marks the 50th anniversary of the first com- 
qunication over the electric-speaking telephone. It was on 
March 10, 1876, that Dr. Bell communicated the historic 
words to his associate, Mr. Watson, “Mr. Watson, come here; 
] want you.” It is appropriate at this time to consider what 
The Telephone has meant to the pecnle of the United States. 


The world, since 1876, has witnessed extraordinary devel- 
opments, not only in the communication art and its applica- 
tion to the service of mankind, but in many other fields of 
human endeavor based upon electrical, mechanical and other 
technical developments. 

To mention but a few: There is transportation by means 
of electrically-driven trolley cars and trains, the internal com- 
bustion engine and its application to automobiles, airplanes 
and airships; this period has seen the enormous development 
of electric light and electric power; it has seen the develop- 
ment of moving pictures and of the talking machine, and of 
radio broadcasting, itself a child of telephony. 

These developments have constituted signal contributions 
to the speed, economy and convenience of carrying on busi- 
ness and to the comfort, welfare, education and amusement 
of our people. 

In this list of achievements, any one of which is sufficient 
to render the period in which it occurred notable, The Tele- 
phone must be assigned a high place. It has added to our 
previous means of communication, one which makes it pos- 
sible for almost anyone, anywhere in the United States, to 
converse with anyone else, irrespective of the distance which 
may separate them. 

To state that on the first of this year there were over 17,- 
000,000 telephones in the United States, and that for their 
interconnection there existed over 50,000,000 miles of wire, 
and that by means of this system over 20,000,000,000 con- 
versations are carried on each year, is to give impressive 
statistics—but of themselves, they convey but feebly what 
The Telephone means to the people of this nation. 

It is safe to say that practically every business house, and 
a very substantial proportion of all of the homes in the 
United States, are equipped with telephones, by the use of 
which prompt communication is possible throughout the en- 
tire length and breadth of our land and that of our neighbor 
Canada. 

These telephones are serving not only the big business 
institutions, but the small ones; not only the urban residents, 
but suburban and rural residents. To the farmer, perhaps, 
The Telephone has meant as much or more than to any other 
group in the United States. 

It is impossible to definitely appraise the contribution of 
The Telephone tc the prosperity of business in the United 
States and to the high standards of living of all of its inhabit- 
ants. But it cannot be doubted that the high state of techni- 
cal development of The Telephone and its unequalled com- 
mercial development have contributed in a very substantial 
degree to our prosperity and our standards of living, which are 
unequalled elsewhere in the world or at any time in the past. 


(Signed) Bancroft Gheradi, 


Vice-President and Chief Engineer. 
* oe * K 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 
BELL SYSTEM. 

On March 10, 1876, the first telephone message was trans- 
mitted by electricity. Speaking over the wire between two 
rooms in a building in Boston, Alexander Graham Bell said 
to his assistant, Thomas A. Watson: “Mr. Watson, come 
here; I want you.” 

So great has been the growth of telephone messages in 
50 years that in 1926, 50 million telephone conversations take 
place each day in the United States over the vast telephone 
plant of all the telephone companies which operate the tele- 
phone business in this country. The two telephones of 1876 
have increased in number so that there are now more than 
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Greetings from the Independent Group, 


shareholders in the tele- 
and countless others 
are the holders of its obligations 
in the shape of bonds, notes, etc. The 
investor now recognizes the stability of 
an industry supplying a public necessity 
under government regulation and does 
not hesitate to select its securities as a 
proper place for his investment funds. 

Dr. Bell passed away in 1922, but he 
lived to see more than a realization of 
. his dream. Had he lived until the pres- 
ent year, he could have counted about 
10,000 company units in the industry 
(United States only) with an aggregate 
physical property investment exceeding 
$3,000,000,000, and annual revenues of 
approximately $800,000,000. 

He would have seen his two original 
leased instruments multiplied to nearly 
17 million. He would have had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his inven- 


States are 
phone industry, 


tion, The Telephone, is being used by. 


the people of the United States almost 
21 billion times a year. He would have 
seen the company that originally bore 
his name become the largest corporation 
in the world and he would have more 
fully realized that the industry he made 
destined to even greater 
before its full cen- 


possible is 
accomplishments 
tennial is reached. 

Truly the progress during the rela- 
tively short period of 50 years is one 
of the marvels of a marvelous age. 


(Signed) Grorce W. Rosinson, 
President. 
(Vice-President, United States Independent 
Telephone Associaiton.) 
* * * * 
PIKE COUNTY TELEPHONE CO. 
PItTsFIELD, ILL. 


While .service in the telephone game 
has brought large tasks—it has likewise 
brought its reward of opportunity to 
serve mankind, and material rewards as 
well. 

The job, well-done, has enriched our 
lives and enlarged our charity. 

Mankind owes a great debt to the 
inventor. 

(Signed) Ep. D. GLANDON, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
(Vice-President, United States Independent 
Telephone Associaiton.) 
x * * * 
THE TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
OF MAINE. 


BetHeL, MAINE. 

The Telephone Association of Maine 
wishes to extend congratulations on this, 
the 50th anniversary of The Telephone in- 
dustry. 

It would be hard to mention another line 
of business which so vitally touches all 
present needs and future progress, and 
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Early Types of Telephone Switchboards. 


just as it has proved its present efficiency, 
so it will continue to meet the require- 
ments of the public. 


(Signed) A. Van DEN KERCKHOVEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
* * * * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Hittsporo, NEw HAMPSHIRE. 

I believe there is nothing more valuable 
that has been invented or perfected in 
the past 50 years—and they are legion, such 
as electric trolley cars and lighting, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, radio, etc_—that has en- 
tered into the home and business life of 
this great nation to speed up business and 
social activities, than The Telephone. 

Therefore, in behalf of the Telephone 
Association of New Hampshire, I wish to 
extend congratulations on the 50th anni- 
versary of the “first complete sentence 
transmitted over The Telephone” on 
March 10, 1876, and I suppose I should add 
“Many Happy Returns of the Day.” 


(Signed) Frep A. LUNDBERG, 
President. 
x* * * * 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION OF 
VERMONT. 
BETHEL, VERMONT. 

Allow us, the Telephone Association of 
Vermont, to place a candle in the birthday 
cake. With it go our sincere congratula- 
tions. 


(Signed) C. D. CusHine, 
President. 
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TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION OF 
VERMONT. 
Enosspurc FAtis, VERMONT. 

The world, and especially America, was 
fortunate in the birth of Alexander 
Graham Bell, who proved to be a man of 
genius and a blessing to mankind. 

He was a man of vision, and yet it was 
years after he invented The Telephone be- 
fore he fully realized what it was to mean 
to the world; and who can now say what 
will be the developments within the next 
half century ? 


(Signed) C. L. Ovirr, 
Secretary. 
x * kK * 


UP-STATE TELEPHONE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK 
JoHNsTowNn, New York. 


Speech reflects mind. Hearing is the 
mind’s doorway. As agent both of speech 
and hearing, the telephone directly mag- 
nifies the mind’s power and capacity to be 


expressive. 
The written work also is a means of 
communication. But it carries only a rec- 


ord of the mind. By The Telephone the 
voice transmits and broadcasts to the ends 
of the world the in:pact of a man’s living 
acting personality. Indeed, the telephone 
is the most personai of all the potencies 
man has received from an age of science. 

On its 50th birthday we celebrate the 
advent of an invaluable benefaction. All 
pioneers in the industry who helped to 
popularize The Telephone should share in 












Mongratulations from the 


16 million telephones interconnected in this 
country alone. 

During the year 1926 will be observed, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the semi-cen- 
tennial of the invention of The Telephone. 
Much will be said and written concerning 
the marvels which have been achieved dur- 
the past 50 years in extending the use of 
The Telephone among the people of our 
nation by means of a continental system 
of wires and the marvel of the radio. These 
things are all dependent upon the funda- 
mental discovery which was made by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, and are made practi- 
cally available by the unremiting labors of 
the telephone men and women employed in 
the telephone companies everywhere. 

While the physical marvels of The Tele- 
phone will furnish the theme of numberless 
stories, the labors of the hundreds of 
thousands of telephone workers in the 
telephone art in America and in other 
countries constitute a record of achieve- 
ment unsurpassed in any other department 
of human activity. While most of these 
telephone workers have never had an op- 
portunity to meet each other face-to-face, 
they are in daily communication with each 
other cooperating in the public welfare. 
For their loyal and effective devotion to 
the public service, the entire nation owes 
a debt of gratitude. I am proud to be 
one of this great army which is serving 
the public and am thankful for this op- 
portunity of sending a message of con- 
gratulations to my fellows workers. 


(Signed) Joun J. Carty, 


Vice-President. 
ok * x ok 


ENGLAND TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW 


I note with pleasure that TELEPHONY 
contemplates making a feature of the 
golden anniversary of The Telephone, be- 
cause it was born here in Boston and, in 
consequence, we have a special interest in 
its marvelous development. 

The Telephone is an instrumentality of 
service, and the fact that intercommunica- 


tion is now possible between approximately 
17,000,000 telephones in this country is a 
striking commentary on the acceptance of 
this service by the American people, since 
the day when a Boston banker refused to 
have a telephone in his banking house, even 
as a gift. 

I also note with satisfaction the cordial 
relations which exist between the two 
groups of this great industry, and I an- 
ticipate their continuance in the years 
before us. 


Matt B. Jones, 
President. 


(Signed ) 


* + * 5 
SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT. 


THE 


The Telephone’s Golden Anniversary! 

What memories it revives of acute busi- 
ness problems, difficulties of expansion, 
great disappointments to some in those 
earliest days of the art. 


And then a public understanding and 
acceptance as a necessity of The Tele- 
phone, the availability of funds for de- 
velopment of the art and expansion of 
plant. 

By their genuine pluck, their unfaltering 
faith, their steadfast perseverance these 
Pioneers, among whom I am proud to as- 
sociate myself, had won. 

For more than 41 years of the half- 
century since Dr. Bell transmitted to Mr. 
Watson the first complete message by tele- 
phone, that epochal event at Boston on 
March 10, 1876, I have been intimately as- 
sociated with this great industry. 

No single incident or event in my tele- 
phone life stands preeminent in my mem- 
ory. Rather, in mental review, I see a 
marvelous business organization, manned 
by about 300,000 loyal co-workers, giving 
to America’s 112,000,000 souls an inval- 
uable and now indispensable service, that 
is constant throughout day and night, in 
all weathers, and giving it with so cheer- 
ful a spirit that the public generally is 
friendly in its attitude toward us all. 

All this, mind you, from a most humble, 

















Dr. Bell’s Centennial Transmitter and Receiver — 1876. 
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Bell Group 


most inconspicuous and even most uncer- 
tain and insecure beginning. 

Apply this thought to the organization 
which I have the honor to head. In 1884, 
when I entered the business, there were 
5,507 stations served by The Southern New 
England Telephone Co. 

Today we are giving service, good serv- 
ice—yes, better service than ever—to about 
253,000 stations. 
that was very small, we have grown to a 
happy, contented telephone family of about 
4,600 men and women. 

As our industry has grown, so has the 
range of the human voice, carried elec- 
trically, been extended. 

In 1880, Boston talked over 45 miles with 


From a force of workers 

















Telephone Patented by Dr. Bell in 1876. 


Providence. Four years later Boston talked 
with New York. 

In 1892, New York and Chicago con- 
versed over 900 miles. 

In 1911, Denver spoke to New York by 
telephone, a distance of 2,100 miles. 

In 1915, a group of men in Boston talked 
to a group of men in San Francisco, a dis- 
tance of 3,650 miles. 

The continent had been telephonically 
bridged, space annihilated. 

But the end was not reached, for in 
1921, Havana, Cuba, talked with Catalina 
Island, in the Pacific ocean, a distance of 
5,500 miles. 

Each of these events gave to the tele- 
phone world the thrill of great accomplish- 
ment. 

But what must give us all the ultimate 
in thrills is the mental picture of 17 mil- 
lion telephones used more than 50 million 
times a day, in America alone, compared to 
the crude instrument from which Mr. 
Watson 50 years ago heard the words: 
“Mr. Watson, come here; I want you.” 

What is the ultimate in telephone de- 
velopment and public service no man can 
foretell. 


(Signed) JAmes T. Moran, 
President. 
+. * * a 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
New York. 

As I review the many marvelous ad- 
vances in the telephone art that have been 
made in the 33 years I have been in the 
business, no particular event or incident 
stands out. The most profound impression 
upon my mind is rather a realization of 


CO 


Messages from Both Groups Note thf 


the congratulations being extended on this 
anniversary day. 
(Signed) G. G. W. GREEN, 
Secretary. 
7 ok * * 
OHIO INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION 
CoLuMBus, OHIO 


It is likely that the average man or 
woman may feel that members of our in- 
dustry are egotistical to believe that the 
vast majority of the wonderful accomplish- 
ments during the past half-century are 
directly due to The Telephone. Neverthe- 
less, it is my own thought that this is true. 

Before The Telephone came into com- 
mon use, human progress lagged because 
of halting communication. 
was slow and uncertain. 


Development 
Men dared not 
dream of the tremendous undertakings that 
are now becoming commonplace, because 
the contacts they involve could not then be 
established. 


Few persons appreciate the real relation- 
ship between telephone communication and 
present-day life. Take away The Tele- 


phone, and you automatically destroy the 
larger units of our present industrial sys- 
tems; you revolutionize and, perhaps, dis- 
integrate our cities; you restore to the 
farms many of the problems of another 
era; you demoralize markets, wipe out in- 
calculable values, increase the hazards of 
life and property, cripple transportation 
and largely paralyze the protecting forces 
of society. 

We are the servants of a mighty institu- 
tion with responsibilities that should be 
better known to our public. Let’s devote 
at least part of the day on March 10 to 
educating some group of men and women 
to the magnitude of our business and the 
thorough, conscientious manner in which 
we are trying to serve them. 

(Signed) FRANK L. McKINNEeEYy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
> & & 2 
THE ILLINOIS TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


It is possible that the accomplishment of 


the effective communication of ideas be- 
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tween individuals was the original spark 
which first stimulated the stirrings of slug- 
gish cells upward and onward. Certain it 
is that communication has always contrib- 
uted directly to progress, and that no in- 
crease in the facility with which communi- 
cation may be effected has ever taken place 
without a subsequent expansion of the 
activities and an amplification of the con- 
tacts underlying civilization. 

The most casual consideration of the 
dominating place that must be accorded to 
means of communication will bring out the 
close relationship between progress and the 
communication of ideas between individu- 
als. In fact, life itself is not a matter of 
existence through a short span of years, as 
it was in the beginning of things, but it is 
rather an interweaving and combination of 
influences and contacts which are dependent 
for their value and effect upon the ability 
to communicate with others. 

Life itself, therefore, is augmented and 
expanded by the direct increase in the fa- 
cility of communication, and the extremes 
of the spectrum of communication methods 


_are the feeble beginnings of mutual interest 


under conditions of prehistoric existence 
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Alexander Graham Bell Exhibited His Speaking Telephone at the Centennial Exposition, 1876, in Philadelphia, and Won Recognition 


from Scientists. 
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the results that have come from the skill, 
far-sighted vision, courage and loyal ad- 
herence to a practical idea displayed by 
the men and women in our industry. 

They have had an important part in the 
development of our nation by furnishing 
the best and most comprehensive telephone 
service to be found anywhere in the world. 
Through their efforts, business methods 
and social customs have been revolutionized 
and better and happier conditions of living 
have been brought about. 


They are not only useful but indispens- 
able in the scheme of present-day affairs. 
What employment could be finer than that 
of our telephone people who are devoting 
their lives to the faithful service of their 
compatriots? I am happy to be one of 


them. 
(Signed) J. S. McCution, 
. President. 
x * * x 
THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
What is more typical of American 


achievement than the place of The Tele- 
phone at the half-way point in the first 
century of its life. Of all the brilliant in- 
ventions of our time, it stands out as the 
one which has done most to influence social 
habit and business method, to knit our great 
country into one great neighborhood. Im- 
mersed in the business and its daily com- 
plexities, we sometimes forget the wonder 
of the thing. 

The spirit I find among telephone men 
and women everywhere is one of belief in 
the increasing usefulness of the service. 
There is a fascination about The Tele- 
phone which has never failed, nor will it 
fail, to enlist and hold in the industry men 
and women who appreciate its possibilities 
and find their satisfaction in the oppor- 
tunity the business gives each of us to help 
in the upbuilding of our country. 


(Signed) A. E. Berry, 
President. 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE & 


TELEGRAPH CO. CUMBERLAND 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
lor 50 years The Telephone has served 
mankind, growing in usefulness with each 
Ided year. For 35 of these years I have 
cen closely associated with the telephone 

dustry. 


To me, the most impressive thing about 
has been the loyalty and devotion to 
ity of the men and women in the service; 
eir willingness to undergo any hardship 
<ad face any danger, when necessary, in 





felephone’s Part in Human Progress 


meeting emergencies which threaten the 
service. 

No group of people anywhere have to 
their credit more unselfish deeds, more acts 
of bravery or a more continuous record 
of cheerfully and rendered 
service. 


courteously 


This anniversary brings to mind the tra- 
ditions of the past. It gives us opportunity 
to pledge ourselves anew to the ideals 
of the founders of the business, and to 
honor our predecessors who gave so much 
of themselves to make these ideals a fact. 

The Telephone was conceived in service 
and born of Dr. Bell's effort to help the 

















An 1832 Model Switchboard. 


deaf to hear; a contribution he was striv- 
ing to make for the benefit of all human- 
ity. 

Nurtured in such surroundings, it is not 
surprising that it has continued to fill the 
role of servant to mankind, and to inspire 
‘those who have shared in its development, 
with aspirations worthy of its great in- 
ventor. 

This anniversary is one in which the 
whole nation can join in celebrating and in 
which we of the industry may feel a 
pardonable pride. 


Ben S. Reap, 
President. 


(Signed ) 


* * 
THE OHIO BELL TELEPHONE CO. 


CLEVELAND, 


x * 


During this, the 50th anniversary year 
of the birth of The Telephone, all of us 
who are connected with the industry are 
undoubtedly reviewing in our minds the 
many wonderful developments and the tre- 
mendous growth of this business of ours. 

We are listening with a great deal of 
interest to the numerous stories told by 
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men whose memories reach further back 
into the history than do ours, and some of 
us, are fortunate enough to talk with men 
and women whose memories take them to 
the very beginning of the industry. We 
read with glowing pride the stories of 
those early pioneers and their many 
struggles during the trying days of the 
industry’s infancy. 

In reviewing the busy, happy years which 
I have spent in telephone work, one major 
feature stands out in my mind above all 
others as having made possible the won- 
derful development and growth of the tele- 
phone industry to the important position 
it holds today. This is the “Spirit of 
Service” of the men and women in every 
telephone organization this 
broad land of ours. 


throughout 


The inspiration of the wonderful de- 
velopments already accomplished, coupled 
with the traditions of the business and the 
high ideals of the men and women of the 
industry, assure continued progress 
development in the years to come. 


and 


TELEPHONY has always held, and will 
continue to hold through the future years, 
a position of responsibility and prominence 
in the upbuilding and maintaining of the 
“Spirit of Service.” I congratulate you on 
what you have already accomplished and 
hope that in the coming years you may 
continue to share, with the other telephone 
men and women, that satisfaction 
which comes from useful work well done. 


real 


(Signed) Cuartes P. Cooper, 
President. 


* * * * 


MICHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
Detroit. 

Even more significant to me than the 
wonderful scientific development of the art 
of communications, has been the develop- 
ment, in only 50 years, among telephone 
men and women everywhere,.of a spirit of 
loyalty, an adherence to the finest tradi- 
tions of equalled other 
group of workers in the world. 


service, by no 


(Signed) Franz C. Kunn, 
President. 


e + ee 


INDIANA BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

To the Telephone Industry, Greetings : 

Telephone men and women everywhere 
are to be congratulated upon the wonderful 
system which they have builded. 

From ocean to ocean, from lakes to gulf, 
a whole nation reveres the memory of 
Alexander Graham Bell, whose genius 
conceived, and whose hands brought forth 





Independents Pay Tribute to BellP: 


on the one hand and the instantaneous, 
definite, reliable and positive contacts be- 
tween individuals which are so prominent a 
tactor in modern industrial existence. 


Within the last 50 years human life has 
been expanded to an enormous extent. Not 
cnly has the actual span of life in years 
been increased on the average, but each 
year and each day of each year has 
brought forth a superstructure of efficiency, 
enjoyment, comfort and safety; unthink- 
able distances have been so shortened as to 
be negligible, if the effort to traverse them 
is considered; and within the time covered 
by the average span of human life has been 
crowded an incomprehensible increase in 
the normal activities of life, if the time 
which such activities would have required 
a few years ago is taken into consideration. 

Who can gauge the value of this tre- 
mendous enlargement of life? Who can 
furnish a yardstick by which its demands 
may be expressed? Who, indeed, can say 
how much further the same process will 
advance within the next 50 years? 


On March 10, 1876, a few articulate 
words were passed through walls and 
doors from one man to another. And these 
words were clear to the one who heard 
them, although civilization for years had 
been constructing and improving walls and 
doors to secure and prevent the passage of 
sound, among other things, from one place 
to another. 

Today, through substantially the same 
mechanical arrangement, countless mes- 
sages are passing from one individual to 
another ; messages on which are dependent 
great business affairs, messages which con- 
trol the action of great governments, mes- 
sages of cheer, messages of sadness; 
ordinary social communications which 
could not, without the telephone, be de- 
livered at all, which would require much 
longer time for transmission and a corre- 
sponding wait for the reply if The Tele- 
phone were not available. 

Slender wires reach into every business 
office and afford a means by which those 
engaged in the ordinary affairs of modern 
life may be reached and communicated 
with, even though the material doors behind 
which they may be found are tightly 
closed to visitors. Wires reach into the 
sick rooms of hospitals so that those who 
are ill may be cheered by conversation with 
their loved ones at a distance. 


Slender wires pass under the streets, un- 
der the sea, through the air and into every 
home, almost without exception. They 
reach into the isolated farmhouse and to 
the islands of the seas, all this because one 
man had the vision and the foresight and 
the technical skill required to develop and 
perfect the little telephone instrument. 

On March 10, 1926, can there be any- 


thing more fitting than that the world 
should pause for a brief interval and ren- 
der homage to the casting of the vision 
seen in the imagination of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell into its concrete form—the mod- 
ern telephone? On this occasion, is it not 
fitting that the world should evaluate, as 
far as possible, the debt which it owes to 
the telephone instrument and to the man 
whose ability made it possible? Is it not 
proper that a pause should be made on the 
50th anniversary of the invention of The 
Telephone to meditate upon the dependence 
of the entire world upon this almost uni- 
versal means of rapid and certain com- 
munication which has been made available 
within the short span of 50 years? 

All honor, therefore, to the man whose 
imagination has lifted such a load from the 
onward path of advancing civilization; has 
stricken off the fetters retarding the free- 
dom of communication; has removed the 
bonds from the constantly developing in- 
crease in contact which makes for co- 
operation and understanding between indi- 
viduals and even between nations. 

On this March 10, 1926, shall we not lay 
aside our every-day activities for a few 
moments to pay our personal tribute to this 
agency of civilization and to the man whose 
genius, imagination and foresight made it 
possible? 


(Signed) Jay G. MITCHELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
x ok k * 


IOWA INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Woopsine, Iowa. 

I recall very definitely the impression 
made on me by the report of the invention 
of The Telephone and its display at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876, and some of my early attempts to 
make use of it; but like most others, I had 
no idea of the sweep of the invention and 
the part it would play in business and 
social affairs. Its development in the 
half-century has been truly marvelous. 

(Signed) M. A. REEp, 
President. 
* * * * 
SOUTH DAKOTA TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 
ABERDEEN, SouTH DakoTA. 

For the first time the human voice was 
transmitted by telephone on March 10, 
1876. Since that time the progress and 
development of this utility has exceeded 
even the most optimistic expectations, and 
today The Telephone is an all important 
part of the industrial, business and social 
life of our country. 

Therefore, I feel grateful for the priv- 
ilege of expressing my most sincere con- 
gratulations to all telephone people on this, 
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the 50th anniversary of The Telephone, 
with a satisfactory impression on my mind 
that our business is a necessary business, 
an honest business, and an efficiently-man- 
aged business, selling more service and 
convenience for a dollar than any other 
business or industrial institution in the 
country. 
(Signed) TuHos. PHALEN, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

* kk x 

MISSOURI TELEPHONE ASSO- 
CIATION. 
JEFFERSON City, Missouri. 

In your life or mine, 50 years is a long, 
long time, but in the span of recorded his- 
tory it is but a page or two. 

From this viewpoint it is difficult to con- 
ceive that this telephone instrument on my 
desk through which I am today enabled to 
communicate with any part of the nation, 
is the outgrowth of that momentous ex- 
periment completed by Professor Bell just 
half a century ago. 

Wouldn’t you like to look 50 years into 
the future? 

Missouri will do honor to Alexander 
Graham Bell on March. 10, and while doing 
so will not be unmindful of the thousands 
of loyal men and women who have given 
and are today giving the best of their lives 
to the upbuilding and improvement of this 
greatest of public serving institutions. 

We are proud of our connection with 
the telephone industry. 

(Signed) R. W. HeEprick, 
Secretary. 
* * * * 
MISSOURI TELEPHONE ASSO- 
CIATION. 
JEFFERSON City, Missouri. 

The Telephone celebrates its 50th birth- 
day March 10, 1926. Well, I was eight 
years old when the first complete message 
was transmitted over wires, and at the 
present writing have been busily engaged 
transmitting telephone messages for more 
than 25 years. 

I love the business, not only as a busi- 
ness, but because of the opportunity it has 
afforded me to meet a host of splendid, 
whole-souled fellows, all actuated by the 
same motives and aspirations. I am glad 
of the opportunity to participate in 
The Telephone’s 50th birthday party. 


(Signed) Houck McHenry, 
President. 
x * k * 

KANSAS INDEPENDENT TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION. 
Topeka, KANSAs. 

From crank to immortal genius is a 
term that tersely tells the story of every 
benefactor of mankind, through the dis- 

















the wonder-working telephone instrument 
to bless mankind. 

On this, the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of The Telephone, we stand at the 


peak of progress in the art of telephony... 


With pardonable pride we view the solid 
foundation upon which the industry rests, 
while with a confidence born of experience, 
we vision greater heights to be attained. 

It is not the lure of gold, but the spirit 
of service that leads us on. 


(Signed) C. H. Rortcer, 
President. 
 * ea: « 
CINCINNATI & SUBURBAN 
BELL TELEPHONE CoO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Cincinnati’s telephone history began on 
September 10, 1878, when the “Telephonic 
Exchange” opened with 18 subscribers. 

For several years following it was a 
struggle to convince the public that The 
Telephone had come to stay. When its 
far-reaching influence was_ established, 
there were many attempts made to discredit 
the inventor. 

That the business grew apace is a matter 
of history. The Telephone today is the 
outstanding feature of our commercial and 
social life. 

This nation outstrips the world’in the 
use of The Telephone and it is right that 
we should all pause for a moment and re- 
flect that the commercial life of the inven- 
tion has but reached its 50th anniversary. 

During this short space of existence, 
many notable things have taken place. 

One of these is the unification of serv- 
ice. By this is meant, the desire of all to 
cooperate to give the subscriber service 
wherever there is a telephone. It was a 


THE 





“Mrs. Catherine Moore, with Bell System 

42 Years, Receiving Anniversary Emblem 

trom Miss Gladys Kreiling of the General 

Traffic Department—Mrs. Moore Was for 

Years Head of Operators’ Training De- 
partment. 


boon for the public when the level-headed 
men of the various interests united for a 
universal service. 

This has been accomplished by the stand- 
ardization of apparatus and on this the 
50th anniversary, our nation, speaking one 
language, is able to converse from the 
Lakes to the Gulf and from the rock-bound 
coast of the Atlantic to the balmy lands 
of the Pacific. 

And Cincinnati, in its swaddling clothes 
of 1878, has grown to one of the largest 
units of this vast system of intercommuni- 
cation. 

Cincinnati extends her congratulations to 
TELEPHONY in its efforts to unite the 17 
million of users of the telephone into one 
big Telephone Family. 


(Signed) B. L. Kitcovur, 
President and General Manager. 
* * *k * 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE CO. 


CuiIcaco, ILLINots. 


The Golden Anniversary of The Tele- 
phone is at a time when that remarkable 
invention has reached the apex of its pop- 
ularity and usefulness. It is so indispens- 
able nowadays in business and the home 
that it is hard to believe that in the be- 
ginning it was so difficult to get the pub- 
lice to take it up. They had to be con- 
vinced that it would work reasonably well, 
and that their neighbors would put it in 
also, otherwise there would be no one to 
talk to. 

It was frequently the case that the hard- 
working solicitor was given a contract for 
a telephone, conditional on his getting con- 
tracts with one or more concerns with which 
the first party did business. The best sell- 
ing argument that the solicitor had was 
the list of subscribers, supplemented by 
optimistic forecasts of subscriptions by 
other prominent firms. 

If the public in those days had had the 
present-day appreciation of the value of 
The Telephone, I don’t know what would 
have happened. The appliances and meth- 
ods were crude; no one knew much about 
the business, and it was hard to get 
capital, so that growth, slow as it was, 
taxed the skill and financial resources of 
the companies. 

I was with the Chicago company as sup- 
erintendent from 1879 to 1888, and when 
I resigned to go in the electric light busi- 
ness, we had only about 6,500 telephones 
in Chicago to show for ten years of effort. 

It seemed to me that there was more 
prospect of growth in the electric light 
than in the telephone, so that I was willing 
to make the change. 

The greatest development came in the 
‘00s when the Bell patents expired and so- 
called “Home” companies with local capital 
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Pioneer Tells of the Early Days 


were created in almost every small city, 
and in some of the larger ones. Under 
the mistaken belief that all of the Bell 
exchanges were great money-makers, the 
“Home” 
lower rates, and readily got 


companies generally adopted 


under way 
with a good list of new subscribers and 
some taken from the Bell. 

As a matter of fact, very many of the 
Bell exchanges in the small cities made 
no profit and were carried by the earnings 
of the large cities. 

The 


Telephone Co. some 40 years ago proposed 


general manager of the Chicago 














Sylvester Donahue, Oldest Employe of IIli- 

nois Bell in Point of Service (49 Years) Is 

Adorned with 50th Anniversary Button by 

Miss Margaret Yost of the General Traffic 
Department. 


to sell the exchanges in Aurora, Elgin 
and Joliet, etc., because they could not be 
made to pay at the prevailing rates, which 
were generally regarded as excessive. Not- 
withstanding, “Home” companies were es- 
tablished in these cities at still lower rates, 
with the result that the use of The Tele- 
phone was greatly stimulated, but at very 
great losses to the investors. 

The Bell people may well feel gratified 
at the success of their pioneer work, and 
the Independents can also take much praise 
for the tremendous stimulus that they sup- 
plied in the development of the business. 

In the three divisions of the telephone 
exchange service—plant, traffic and com- 
mercial—the problems in the first two have 
been pretty well worked out, while in the 
commercial, which includes rates, there is 
much to be done with the public, state 
boards, courts, etc., before we can hope 
to reach a general solution of the problem. 

What remains to be done is the common 
task of the Bell and the Independents, who 
have been working splendidly together for 
a long time. The attitude of TELEPHONY, 
which has always been eminently fair and 
constructive, has been an important con- 





‘Two Groups in the Peaceful Enterpris$f 


covery of some principle or process that 
brings added comfort and happiness to the 
human race. This term applies with equal 
truth to all the discoveries of the past that 
have been epoch-making markers along the 
path of civilization’s progress. It is ample 
proof that Nature in her wonderful and 
infinite bounty provides for man’s every 
need. “Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention.” 

Many and varied have been these dis- 
coveries—and man has become so en- 
grossed in his mad race to satisfy his own 
personal aims and ambitions, that he ab- 
sorbs these new creations and appropriates 
them to his own use with scarcely a 
thought of where they came from or by 
whom discovered. 

When, on March 10, 1876, Alexander 
Graham Bell announced the discovery of 
- The Telephone, he gave to the world one 
of the greatest conveniences of recent 
times. The development of this discovery 
into an industry that today reaches prac- 
tically every village and hamlet in the 
civilized world shows 
its reception by man 
and how useful he con- 
siders this discovery. 

March 10 of this vear 
marks the semi-centen- 
nial anniversary of the 
birth of The Tele- 
phone; and it is fitting 
and proper that recog- 
nition should be given 
the time and occasion in 
the form of a celebra- 
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tion—the discovery of a 
principle which created so useful and uni- 
versal an industry in a 50-year period. 
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Thomas A. Watson Was a Young Man 
When He Heard the First Words Elec- 
trically Transmitted. 




















As Prof. Alexander Graham Bell Looked 
When the Telephone Was Born. 





The Circuit in the 


Longest 
World, 5,500 Miles. 


Telephone 


The officers and members of the Kansas 
Independent Telephone Association wish to 
extend their heartiest congratulations on 
this anniversary and to join heartily and in 
a suitable manner the celebration of this 
occasion, 


(Signed) L. M. Kraece, 
Secretary. 
* * * * 


THE OKLAHOMA UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

OKLAHOMA City. 
The significance of the invention of The 
Telephone and the development of the art 
of communication during the half century, 
since speech first was transmitted by wire, 
can be realized if we compare the progress 
of the United States during this 50-year 
period with the progress made by the 
nation during the period of 100 vears be- 
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tween the birth of the nation and the birth 
of The Telephone. 

A mere casual mental review is sufficient 
to show clearly that the last 50 years have 
brought in the United States not only more 
progress than the preceding century, but 
more progress than the world made dur- 
ing the preceding several centuries. 

No one can question the fact that the 
development of the art of communication 
has had a wonderful influence in making 
the progress of the last 50 years what it 
has been. Distance has been annihilated: 
been conserved wholly beyond 
comprehension; and human efficiency has 
been increased to an extent that cannot be 
«expressed in figures. 


time has 


What human genius may produce for the 
betterment of mankind during the next 50 
years no man can foretell, but all must 
agree that if conquest in the realm of 
science and mechanics be as noticeable in 
the next as in the last half-century, young 
men of today have but slight conception of 
conditions in which they will live at three- 
score and ten and beyond. 

(Signed) E. F. McKay, 
Manager. 
* * * * 


THE OKLAHOMA UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION. 
OKLAHOMA Clty. 

In 1876 Alexander Graham Bell discov- 
ered a principle that later made The Tele- 
phone possible. The apparatus which he 
made in connection therewith is said to 
have transmitted speech; but the thing 
which he perfected, although it caused peo- 

(Please turn to page 26.) 

















Prof. Bell Lived to Send His Voice Across 
the Continent by Telephone in 1915. 





















tribution to the growth and success of this 
great utility. . 

(Signed) B. E. Sunny, 
Chairman. 
* * ~*~ ok 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
Cuicaco, ILLINots. 

Fifty years is a long time in a human 
life, but a very short time in the March 
of the Ages. It is said that we are living 
now in an age of rapid material changes, 
and when we consider the briefness of 50 
years, it is, indeed, an age of tremendous 
accomplishment. 

The progress of the past 50 years has 
shown its most notable triumphs in those 
discoveries and inventions which have con- 
tributed to easing the burdens and incon- 


Of Furnishing Good Telephone Service 


veniences of life. Living conditions, both 
in the cities and in the country, have been 
vastly improved. It has become a truism 
that today the poor enjoy what would have 
been luxuries to the rich a half-century 
or less ago. And in none of these things 
has the advance been more rapid or more 
notable than in those conveniences which 
we know as public utilities, and most par- 
ticularly the electric utilities. 

The greatest development of electricity— 
today admitted to be the most useful of 
the forces at our command—has been 
within the past 50 years. Electric light 
and power, electric traction and The Tele- 
phone have developed side by side and 
have wrought the most profound changes 
in‘the conditions of living to all our people. 

From The Telephone over which Watson 


heard the first sentence on March 10, 1876, 
the telephone system of the United States 
has grown to more than 17,000,000, prac- 
tically all of which are interconnected, 
making one great and complete system of 
communication. Such a thing was beyond 
the wildest conjectures of 50 years ago; 
and by the same token, what may happen in 
the next 50 years is likewise beyond our 
own power to foresee. 

The weak and inefficient beginnings of 
the telephone utility have gradually been 
superseded by strong and efficient organ- 
izations giving a service which is a marvel 
to foreigners who visit America. The long 
distance service has linked the uttermost 
parts of the land. 

It would be contrary to human nature 

(Please turn to page 42.) 


Personality of Thomas A. Watson 


A Picture of the Personality, Ideals and Philosophy of Life of Thomas A. 
Watson, the First Man to Hear the Human Voice Electrically Transmitted, 
as Presented by His Daughter—Some of His Remarks Impressed on Her Memory 


By Morton F. Hayman, 


Trafic Manager, Citizens Independent Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Thomas A. Watson, the first man to 
hear the human voice electrically trans- 
mitted—the father who passed on to his 
children the spiritual poise of his own 
mother—a spiritual poise that utilizes the 
material things of life only to further the 
welfare of fellow men—a poise gained 
through experiencing the whole gamut of 
human material conditions from poverty to 
wealth. This is the picture of Mr. Watson 
gained through a talk to his daughter. 

In her little home in an attractive resi- 
dential suburb of Terre Haute, Ind., she 
is perpetuating the ideals and philosophy 
of her father; a home where the names of 
Bell, of Watson, and of Vail, take on the 
halo of sanctity. This daughter, Esther, 
has become the wife, Mrs. Albert N. Tip- 
ple, who lives to be her husband’s inspira- 
tion in his art and architecture and to help 
the two-year old daughter, Mary, absorb 
the high ideals of her rugged New Eng- 
land stock. Mrs. Tipple reflects her love 
for her. father and his achievements in the 
‘arnestness of her conversation. 

She says that the oustanding qualities of 
1er father, which made him so admirably 
uited to be Professor Bell’s fellow- 
vorker, are his perseverance, his faith, his 
idaptability and his spiritual poise. She 
alked of the boy’s love for the proud 
‘Yew England mother, a mother able 


» give her son the heritage of a New Eng- 
ind ancestry but none of 
omforts of life. 


the material 





The boy Watson was reared in a home 
where extreme frugality was a necessity. 
And as necessary in that home was the 
love of the beautiful. The boy had dreams 
of possession—of possessing a “beautiful” 
necktie—and his efforts centered in ac- 
cumulating 50 cents to possess this adorn- 

















Thomas A. Watson at San Francisco in 
1915 Heard Prof. Bell at New York 
Call Him When Transcontinental 
Line Was Opened. 
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ment. After endless weeks of endeavor he 
amassed such a large sum, which sped 
him downtown to indulge this fancy. On 
the way, however, he thought how much 
more joy for him than this selfish indul- 
gence would be the investment in a gift 
for his mother. 

Even in later years as a man of achieve- 
ment, the first substantial sum received 
from the telephone company’s success was 
used to buy a home nice enough for his 
mother at Everett, Mass.—always a 
thought to be of service. 


Still later with the large fortune builded 
on the telephone, he invested it and his 
faith in developing the Fore River Ship- 
building Co. near Quincy. The unemploy- 
ment and misery of the unfortunates 
thrown out of work in the conflict of the 
“Machine Age” at his very door caused 
him to back an inventor with ideas 
for improving the steam engine, chiefly be- 
cause he could thereby create employment 
for the unfortunates in the development of 
the idea. 

For 20 years this hungry enterprise took 
his capital—and still more was needed. 
Finally, the aid of Mr. Schwab of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. was enlisted for its 
further expansion. At the beginning of 
the war in 1917, the United States govern- 
ment found a working organization in the 
Fore River company for building the price- 
less bottoms needed to transport troops to 
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France. And more than 4,000 employes 
were given work. 

The development of children has been 
equally a lifework of Mr. Watson. Before 
the popular mind realized the need of the 
kindergarten, he established one for his own 
children. Later, as chairman of the school 
committee at East Braintree, Mass., he 
was responsible for establishing a public 
kindergarten. At the same time he made 
possible the introduction of more practical 
ideas in manual training for children of the 
higher grades. His theory of child train- 
ing is based on the deveiopment of the 
child’s self-reliance on his native ability. 

Mr. Watson loved to talk to his children 
as they gathered around him in the large 
library, with its shelf upon shelf of fine 
books of the world. Here it was that they 
learned his philosophy of life—a_ philos- 
cphy of love for humanity. They were 
told that they were only the froth 
of humanity, because they were born in 
a family where comforts and culture were 
easily enjoyed; that it was just chance that 
had placed them in such a comfortable 
position. They were there exhorted to feel 
their responsibility to others less fortu- 
nate; to try to understand the finer philos- 
ophy expressed in the large collection of 
books around them. 

One remark about her father has im- 
pressed itself on Mrs. Tipple’s memory by 
its direct application to his existence: “It 
isn’t enough to have an idea even though it 
be divinely sent. It is necessary to pass 
through the Calvary of human testing 
te bring it to worth.” 

That Professor Bell’s discovery of the 
principle of voice transmission by electricity 
was an act of fate, is the belief of Mr. 
Watson. “But,” he has often told his chil- 
dren, “in all successes due to fate, there 
must be present the mind.trained to recog- 
nize the opportunity.” 

Another remark Mrs. Tipple remembers, 
is: “Professor Bell had the only trained 
ear that could have differentiated between 
the telephonic whine and the telegraphic 
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sound in that memorable experiment.” 

Telephone history records the facts of 
these experiments leading to the discovery 
of telephonic transmission, but little is 
known of the personalities who made the 
development of the telephone possible. It 
was Mrs. Tipple’s belief that something 
should be given to the public of her fath- 
er’s personality, that influenced her con- 
sent to this interview. 

She will also give the principal talk 
at a telephone semi-centennial meeting to 
be held at Terre Haute on Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 9, 1926. The meeting is a 
joint meeting given by the Citizens Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. and the local office 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. under the auspices of the Men’s Club 
of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church. 


All Aerial Cables in Hartington, 
Neb., to be Buried. 

The board of directors of the Cedar 
County Farmers Telephone Co. has 
ordered all aerial cables in Hartington, 
Neb., its chief center.of operations, placed 
underground by next fall. Part of the out- 
side plant had already been placed under- 
ground and the work will now be com- 
pleted. 

The condition of the aerial cables is not 
such as to make the work necessary, but 
the directors decided that the patronage of 
Hartington people justified making the ex- 
change there one of tne best equipped and 
inanaged in the state. A new exchange 
building was recently erected. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, March 1—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 144%@14%c. 
Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, $64.87; fu- 
tures, $63.37. Iron—Steady; No. 1 north- 
ern, $22@23.50; No. 2 northern, $21@ 
22.50; No. 2 southern, $22@23. Lead— 
Easy; spot, 8.90c. Zinc—Easy; East St. 
Louis, spot and futures, 7.45@7.50c. Anti- 
mony—Spot, 21@21.50c. 
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Annual Radio Output $620,000,- 
000; ‘$2,000,000 Five Years Ago. 
The output of companies manufacturing 

radio equipment in the United States is 

now valued at about $650,000,000 a year, 
as compared with $2,000,000 in 1920. The 

number of receiving sets is about 10,000,- 

000, with constantly growing additions. 

Twenty thousand radio transmitting sta- 

tions are in operation in this country and 

300 applications for new stations are pend- 

ing before the Secretary of Commerce. 


This information has been placed before 
the House committee on appropriations by 
officials who handle this class of business 
in the Department of Commerce. Until 
recently, they told the committee, practical- 
ly all of the sending stations were located 
in a comparatively few centers. Now they 
are scattered all over the country, requir- 
ing close supervision in order to prevent 
unnecessary interference. 


Arthur J. Tyrer, deputy commissioner of 
navigation, expressed opposition to any plan 
of government supervision over radio re- 
ceiving sets. He thought government regu- 
lation in the field of radio should be limited 
to transmitting stations. 


“If we enter upon the duty of con- 
trolling, licensing or regulating receiving 
sets, there would be no limit to the amount 
of money that would be required for that 
purpose,’ Mr. Tyrer told the committee. 
“It would be difficult for us to administer 
a law satisfactorily that would cover 
every city, town, hamlet and farm in the 
country.” 

Commenting on Mr. Tyrer’s statement 
Representative Martin B. Madden, chair- 
man of the committee, said: 

“I want to be understood as being ver) 
heartily in favor of the most rigid control 
of the sending stations and of the licensing 
of all such institutions. But I am very 
strongly opposed to the taking over by the 
government of control of receiving sets, 
because that would involve unlimited ex- 
penditures that could not be justified.” 











write an interesting paper. 








The Annual Prize Article Contest 


Practices in p!ant, traffic, commercial and general executive work are constantly changing. 
Something of interest—which may be made the basis of a helpful article—is always taking place 
in every branch of telephone work. 

You have no doubt read some of the many splendid articles dealing with the different phases 
of telephone work in “Telephony” during the past 18 months—a good many of them prize-win- 
ners in contests previously conducted. Perhaps they have suggested subjects on which you might 


Think about your work and the phases of it that would interest other telephone people. Then | 
commence work on an article for entry in ‘‘Telephony’s Prize Article Contest.” 
For details of the contest see announcement in next week’s issue. 


Editor. 























NebraskKa’s 27th Annual Convention 


Public Relations and Adequate Rates Outstanding Themes of Discussion at 
Convention of Nebraska Telephone As:3ociation in Lincoln Last Week—Un- 
usually Gocd Meeting in Every Respect—New President and Secretary Chosen 


In point of attendance, interest, pro- 
gram and character of addresses, the 27th 
annual convention of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association, held at Lincoln on 
February 23, 24 and 25, was one of the 
best of the long list. 


The question of public relations was the 
theme of a number of addresses, and the 
importance of it was stressed at every 
turn. More interest was shown in this sub- 
ject and that of adequate rates than of 
the others, and plans were laid for the 
practical application of the numerous good 
recommendations made. 

Warren Pratt, of Kearney, 
guided the affairs of the association in 
years past, was chosen president in the 
place of R. E. Mattison, who died in De- 
cember last. Mr. Mattison’s presence and 
counsel was sadly missed at the gathering, 
and those of the speakers who had known 
him well laid aside the topic their 
speeches for a moment or two to pay a 
tribute to his worth and character. 


who has 


of 


The association adopted resolutions set- 
ting forth the contributions he had made 
to the welfare and progress of the associa- 
tion and the industry, appreciative of his 
value as a counselor in the 15 years of his 
connection with it and of his worth and 
standing as aman. These resolutions were 
made a part of the permanent record and a 
copy will be sent to the family as a tes- 
timonial to his memory. 

E. B. Wait, of Comstock, who presided 
over the entire session in an acceptable 
manner, was. re-elected vice-president. 
George M. Kloidy, who had been recently 
made field secretary, was elected  sec- 
retary, and W. E. Bell, of Lincoln, named 
treasurer. The directors for the year are: 
F. F. Roderick, Blue Springs; E. B. Wait, 
Comstock; W.. E. Bell, Lincoln, E. D. 
Warner, Scottsbluff; E. C. Hunt, Walthill; 
J. M. Christensen, Blair; W. R. Johnson, 
Omaha; Warren Pratt, Kearney and J. T. 
Shipley, Imperial. 

The registration was 174, representing 47 
companies. Ten exhibits were in place, 
and they were the centers of interest dur- 
ing the three days of the convention. 

The convention was called to order on 


Tuesday afternoon by Vice-President E. 


B. Wait. 
comed the members to the city. 


Mayor Zehrung informally wel- 
He told 


them that Lincoln as the capital was as 
much the home of the people out in the 
state as of anybody who lived within it, 
and that it was particularly interested in 
telephone 


the men because the Lincoln 





By H. T. Dobbins 


company is giving a standard of service 
that speaks well of the progress of the 
industry. He paid a strong tribute to the 
late R. E. Mattison, president of the asso- 
ciation at the time of his death, 

C. L. Kelly, past president, in response, 
said that the telephone men were always 
glad to come to Lincoln because they like 

















Warren Pratt, of Kearney, Former Presi- 
dent, Was Elected President of the 
Nebraska Association, to Succeed 
the Late R. E. Mattison. 


the treatment they receive here. The small 
companies are glad to take advantage of 
the kindly spirit of cooperation the 
part of the Lincoln company, which is a 
sort of big brother. The members would 
sorely miss Mr. Mattison the 
warmth of the reception at Lincoln was 
always greater when he was present to 
greet them. He asked the members to rise 
and pay a silent tribute to his memory. 

At this point thé” resolutions recently 
adopted by the board of directors were 
read by Secretary Becker. These spoke: in 
appreciation of Mr. Mattison’s _ sterling 
qualities, his real worth as a man, his zeal 
in building up and advancing his calling. 
A real man. passed when: he died, and it 
will be difficult if not impossible to fill his 
place. 

Secretary Becker, in presenting his an- 
nual report, said that it had been a year of 
considerable importance to the industry and 
to the association. The field secretary's 
work had been reflected in the attendance 
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on 


because 


last year. Mr. Presson had continued his 
work of popularizing the association and 
demonstrating that it was of real worth to 
those who belonged, but had retired in 
August. 

After Mr. Presson left, the executive 
committee carried on the work through a 
special committee composed of F. R. Land- 
ers of Omaha, H. F. McCulla of Lincoln, 
and George E. of Pawnee City. 
These held 11 well-attended meetings with- 
in a four weeks’ period, and while excel- 
lent work was done it was felt that it was 
but preparatory to greater work in the 
future. The purpose was not so much to 
add members to the association, but to 


3ecker 


show that the association is giving some- 
thing to members. 
Rights of the Public 

M. Kloidy, the 
tary, said that the industry had made great 
strides in the 50 years since communication 
was first established, and that the time has 
passed when any person should assume to 


George new secre- 


give service without. a knowledge of the 
The public expects, and is en- 
titled, to receive the best service. It is 
false economy, he said, to expect to give 
this without proper maintenance of the 
plant and without knowledge of what is 
required. 

It is important that connecting companies 
realize that they are part of a great service- 
giving system, but that is not always found 
to be true. 
panies are a blot on the industry, and if 
used in giving long distance service with 
well-equipped companies the result is un- 
satisfactory. The fault is not always placed 
by the user where it belongs. This is the 
canker in the telephone service bud, and 
these bad conditions must be eliminated 


business. 


The poorly-maintained com- 


soon, 

The public relations are most important 
because these form the solid foundations of 
the industry. “If the public is not with 
you,” said Mr. Kloidy, “it can be easily 
turned against you. If it is with you, it 
will back you in your legitimate aims. If 
the relations are bad, they will block your 
plans and lose you money. This is espe- 
cially true when the time comes that you 
need better rates. Some companies prefer 
to go along on inadequate rates rather than 
start something.” 

The speaker said there are four impor- 
tant elements—proper plant, adequate rates 
to maintain it, proper accounting, and the 
spirit of service. 

The attitude of the public is determined 
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by the conduct of the company’s employes 
who come in contact with it. A manager’s 
word should be as good as his bond. He 
should not make idle promises or inaccur- 
ate statements: He should never be too 
busy or miss any opportunity to clear up 
service matters, no matter how trivial. In 
his office hours he should be in his office— 
and it should look like an office. 

The public is impressionable, and it gets 
its impressions from what it sees about 
the offices and the plant. The manager who 
spends his time in poolrooms, or on tbe 
street corners, will be looked down upon, 
and the people will have a poor opinion of 
the company he represents. Patience, cour- 
tesy and fair dealing are necessary from 
all who form the points of contact with 
the public. “Establish good public rela- 
tions and the rest of your work will be 
easier,” he urged. 


Value of Good Accounting 

I. J. Devoe, head of the telephone ac- 
counting department of the state railway 
commission, stressed accounting as a very 
necessary part of the business. No matter 
how small the company, the books must be 
so kept as to pass the criticism of commis- 
sions, bankers, tax experts and execu- 
tives. It is also necessary in order that the 
investor’s money be kept intact and prop- 
erly expended. “It is from the records that 
directors determine whether a dividend has 
been earned, not whether you have or 
have not money in the bank at the year’s 
end,” he said. 


Mr. Devoe distributed a hypothetical 
balance sheet, and explained its meaning in 
terms easily comprehensible. He pointed 
out how the rise or fall of the business can 
be detected, and suggested the remedies. 
He showed by circle graphs just where 
each telephone dollar goes, and pointed out 
how this varies with the different com- 
panies. 

The speaker stressed the necessity of 
complete cooperation in assembling the 
figures going into the records, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that good accounting 
and standardization of methods cannot help 
but improve the efficiencies of the entire 
business. 

In answering questions from the floor, 
Mr. Devoe said that the commission, in 
fixing percentages for maintenance and de- 
preciation, often had no adequate records 
upon which to base a proper finding, but 
that where this proved too low it had made 
it a rule to raise them. The percentage 
runs from 8 to 13 per cent, often depend- 
ing on whether a lineman could be secured 
on the hourly basis or whether he had 
much idle time that had to be paid for. 

He said that it was seven years since the 
commission passed on displacement units 
and that it was anticipating reopening this 
question in the near future. 

C. W. Motter, editor of The Voice, the 
magazine published at Abilene, Kans., by 
the United Telephone Co., stressed the 
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necessity of creating a humanizing influ- 
ence for the entire company organization 
and then transmitting it through every 
available channel. He said one trouble is 
that the industry has grown more rapidly 
than have many of the managers. He 
argued for a three-fold program—to serve 
efficiently, to increase the business, to se- 
cure and maintain the goodwill of the sub- 
scriber. This called for three activities— 
operation, salesmanship, public relations 
and publicity. 


Humanizing Public Relations 

In the matter of publicity, facts and 
candor are necessary; without them it is 
worthless. Public relations are not a sep- 
arate function. They should be a part of 
the program in every department and co- 
ordinated with every activity. Much has 
been said about personnel training. It is a 
hard task, yet necessary. 


In the United company the three func- 
tions stressed are first-class operation, good 
salesmanship and goodwill building. Along 
these lines, thorough training is insisted 
upon for all. 

“We develop the managers first,” said 
Mr. Motter, “and educate the employes 
later on these lines. Our experience has 
been that the planting of the seed is not 
so important as encouraging the personnel 
by telling them our problems—and the one 
great stimulus is in encouraging employes 
to do forward thinking and appealing to 
their ambition and their desire to get 
ahead. 

“Interweave the goodwill along with cus- 
tomer education, The progress of under- 
standing is among the employes first, then 
subscriber information. Get to know your 
subscribers ; find out their needs and serve 
them through the employe personnel. It 
is not to be supposed that the executive 
board shall know all the Jones and Smiths 
—but you can get to know them through 
the men who come in contact with them, 
and in that way they get to know you. 

Service is a much-overworked word, 
used carelessly and variously. It has be- 
come a pet phrase, the one string on the 
harp. It really means providing adequate 
facilities, manning them with trained men, 
maintaining the plant properly, having 
rates that are adequate and equitable. But 
the problem is more than one of mere 
mechanical facilities. The way to meet a 
subscriber is with courtesy and promptness. 
Help him to economically use his facilities, 
fill his needs and show him how to get the 
most out of his money.” 

Mr. Motter strongly urged participation 
in community enterprises and membership 
in community organizations. “Take 
every opportunity to get across the facts 
about the industry,” he urged. “It means 
more favorable advertising and publicity. 
Companies should advertise continuously. 
Tell your people about the progress of the 
industry, talk about the kind of service, 
aids to use, justness of rates, ideals of 
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policies; keep the human side of the busi- 
ness before the public. Tell them inter- 
esting stories of the source of materials, 
how the cost is the same to the rich man 
as the poor man. 


The newspapers are of first importance. 
Through them you can reach your custom- 
ers, acquire public prestige and gain in 
importance. TELEPHONY, the trade paper, 
has many helpful suggestions along lines of 
this kind. Distribute folders and cards 
through your cashier and your repairman. 
You must realize the necessity of keeping 
on telling the public. Through the news- 
paper you can interchange thought and in- 
formation. 

You are an indispensable adjunct to 
newspaper-making, and you can help the 
newspaper man in ways outside your busi- 
ness. A telephone company is not entitled 
to special privileges because it advertises, 
but it places facts in the hands of editors 


‘which enable them to know your business 


and protect you from unjust attack.” 

Mr. Motter stated that his company had 
found the company magazine helpful in 
inspiring and encouraging the personnel 
and in making them better goodwill 
builders. 

Paul Bunce, division traffic superinten- 
dent of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., said that the telephone companies of 
the United States are giving the best and 
cheapest service in the world—and they 
should tell the public about it. The tele- 
phone company is in a class with passenger 
and street-car service in that there is per- 
sonal contact at every point throughout 
the whole procedure. This means that the 
patron has opportunity for complaint as 
to service, transmission, connection or dis- 
connection, speed and charges—something 
he does not have on services that call for 
the turning of a switch or a faucet. 

There is no reason, however, that, be- 
cause the task is a difficult one it should 
not be tackled. He ascribed the enthusiasm 
of telephone workers to the fact that their 
task is difficult and enthusiasm is needed 
to carry on. He compared at length the 
service given in this country to that on the 
Continent, and said it was better here be- 
cause of the constant striving for uniform 
practice and rules of operation. 


Limit Upon Demands 

“There are limits beyond which the de- 
mands of the public cannot be met, of 
course,” said he. “In some exchanges 
there is a demand for name rather than 
number service, but this means either poor- 
er or more expensive service. The limit 
is everything consistent with good man- 
agement. 

“The Bell company has been following 
a definite program. When the plants were 
turned back by the federal government in 
1919, the first task was to get the service 
back to normal, almost regardless of cost: 
the next to carry bigger loads and reduce 
expenses because the war added to costs: 
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and the third to get rates raised where 
necessary. On this matter we are still at 
work. 


The slogan of the Bell is ‘Service from 
the Subscriber’s Viewpoint.’ If a telephone 
is busy oftener than it should be, it is not 
our fault—but we can do something to 
remedy it. We can show a business man 
where he loses money by not having suffi- 
cient stations. 

There are the ‘don’t answers.’ Again 
this may not be our fault—but a certain 
amount is. It may be that the bell does 
not ring or the ringing apparatus does not 
work. Look it up and see. 

Telephone service is not so good at night, 
early in the morning, Sundays, or holidays. 
Here is where we can pick up the slack. 
There is the irritation of good transmission 
that we should remedy and thus get the 
people boosting for us. This will reduce 
the vaudeville and humorous paper output, 
which do not get the laughs they once 
did.” 

Machine-Switching Faster 

Mr. Bunce discussed at some length the 
later experiences of the Bell company. 
What is standard today may be obsolete to- 
morrow. “Machine-switching experiments 
have been most satisfactory,” he said. “The 
service is faster and more uniform—not 
always, but by and large. Our problems 
with it are disappearing. Cutovers are 
easier and a common occurrence. The 
trend with the subscriber is to assume all 
blame for mistakes in machine-switching, 
his own as well as that of the machine. 
With the manual, the psychology of it was 
for him to blame his own mistakes, as well 
as those of the operator, on the latter. 

“Machine-switching has not reduced the 
number of operators. We had 153,000 in 
1923, and 158,000 in 1924 and about 160,000 
now. It has lessened the amount of in- 
crease of the number required. The tele- 
phone companies have been using up 20 
per cent of the available girls between 18 
and 24 years. It was almost necessary to 
have machine-switching, as our studies 
showed that by 1930 we would have had to 
have 30 per cent, and that was difficult if 
not impossible. 

A great change has come about in the 
handling of long distance messages. In 65 
per cent of our calls the local operator per- 
forms the work while the subscriber stays 
on the line. Five per cent are handled by 
one local and one toll girl, and 30 per cent 
through toll boards and operators. 

The plan was devised by W. F. Cozad, 
traffic superintendent of the Northwestern, 
and is being adopted over the system. The 
iverage speed of all connections is now 
under three minutes, and where the local 

‘:perator alone is involved, 75 per cent are 

minute or less. We find the subscriber 

etter pleased. The speed offsets the re- 
‘uctance to stay on the line. The need of 


ooperation from connecting companies is 
obvious. 
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We are showing better results in com- 
pleted calls because of aroused interest of 
operators. The prize call was when one 
of them persisted until she got the man 
wanted out of jail and up to a telephone. 
In 1923, 81 per cent of our calls were com- 
pleted; in 1924, 89 per cent; in 1925, 90 
per cent, and in Nebraska it is now 93 per 
cent. 

Why speed up the toll calls? The more 
speed, the more business. The faster the 

















“Establish Good Public Relations,’ Said 
Secretary—Elect Geo. M. Kloidy, ‘‘And 
the Rest of Your Work Will 
Be Easier.”’ 


Our experience 
In one district it 
increased 100 per cent, and in some towns 
in my territory 20 and 30 per cent.” 


more calls. 
shows it does increase. 


service, the 


Chairman Wait named the following 
committees : 
Resolutions: C. L. Kelly, North Bend: 


C. E. Hall, Omaha; and J. W. Richmond, 
Wisner. 

Auditing: E. C. Hunt, Malmo; H. F. 
Apking, Daykin; and G. E. Funk, Aurora. 

Nominations: R. J. Marshall, Ansley: 
F. F. Roderick, Blue Springs; M. Neeman, 
Palisade; Frank A. May, Omaha; and J. 
H. Agee, Lincoln. 

C. C. Deering, secretary of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
was the first speaker on the second day. 
Mr. Deering outlined the progress of the 
industry following the expiration of the 
fundamental patents in 1893, the organiza- 
tion of the state associations and the 
national group, and of the earlier tasks of 
the latter. Following the war the associa- 
tion had a big work to perform in helping 
in the readjustment after the return of the 
companies to private control. There are 
still important tasks for it to perform. 

He told of the work of the association 
in accounting matters during the past year. 

“Accuracy of accounting comes first, of 
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he said, “but uniformity is the 
only method by which experiences can be 
checked up and leaks stopped. Commis- 
sions ought to insist upon uniformity. It 
should start with the plant account cor- 
rect, and kept accurately by making proper 
additions and depletions. If they are not 
accurate, you will not get the revenue to 
which you are entitled. 

“Revenue is the backbone of the industry. 


course,” 


It is necessary to convince yourself, first, 
that you need adequate rates. Pay fair 
wages. If you don’t you will have dis- 
satisfied employes and even with a proper 
The public is 
interested in adequate rates because, if you 
do not have them, you cannot give the 
service to which it is entitled. 


plant you won’t get service. 


It is your 
to have proper 
rates, and it will make self-respecting citi- 


duty to your neighbors 


zens of you.” 

Mr. Deering spoke of the plans of the 
national association in bringing service to 
the companies, and urged the value and 
need of telephone men lining up with their 
state associations, and being enthusiastic 
and helpful in the work they do. Push the 
idea of association work, and sacrifice a 
little. «He tommended the spirit of the 
Lincoln company in national and state 
work, and the generosity with which it 
gives counsel and aid to small companies. 

Stating that membership in the associa- 
tion is a test of character, Mr. Deering 
continued: “It is helpful when you go to 
the bank, where you must do your financ- 
ing. 
financial problems ; 


The big companies have solved their 
they can go into the 
world money-market and get what they 
want. The smaller company must depend 
on its own territory.” 


Discusses Personnel Factors. 

H. F. McCulla, commercial engineer of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
said that the personnel problem was strict- 
important. 
machinery brought it into being, and the 
unrest of the war and the few years fol- 
lowing made it necessary to be studied and 
the principles applied. Personnel means 
persons collectively in the public service, 
and is a vehicle to get desired ends. 

“When a telephone executive buys an 
automobile, or a switchboard,” said Mr. 
McCulla, “he first exercises his choice, then 
prepares it for service, has it 
actual service and maintains it. 


ly internal, but The age of 


perform 
The same 
thing is true when engaging a personnel— 
the personal interview, the physical ex- 
amination, the instruction in the work, 
proper supervision, quarters and surround- 
ings, working tolls, and working conditions. 

“This applies to the small company as 
well as the big one. If a lineman quits, 
whose fault is it and who loses 
What happens to the public relations he 
built up as a representative of the com- 
pany? 


most? 


You have an investment in his training ; 
(Please turn to page 48.) 





Greetings from Independent Group; 


ple to talk, was not the great instrumen- 
tality of public service of today, to which 
we refer when we speak of The Tele- 
phone; and, when we commemorate the 
50th anniversary, it is only the anniversary 
of the discovery of a principle, rather 
than the invention of the instrumentality. 

Bell’s apparatus was so crude that most 
people doubed its utility, and the general 
public regarded its becoming a practical 
thing an absolute impossibility, because it 
was a mere toy. Not until 20 years later 
did The Telephone become the possible 
great factor, of- instantaneous, personal, 
individual and universal communication 
that it is today. When commemorating 
the discovery of the principle of The Tel- 
ephone, we may well commemorate the dis- 
covery and the 30th anniversary of the 
instrument that we call The Telephone. 

All honor to Alexander Graham Bell, for 
what he did. But let’s render unto Caesar 
what is Caesar’s. Let’s give credit where 
credit belongs! To all who contributed to 
the making of practicable telephone serv- 
ice; to those, who, by their energies and 
achievements, sometimes under difficulties, 
made possible the universal arteries of a 
communication which the public now en- 
joys; and, to those who made it possible 
to the greater majority of the people of 
this and other countries to have that serv- 
ice; to the Independent telephone com- 
panies, the Independent manufacturing 
companies, the Independent telephone engi- 
neers, the publications devoted to the in- 
terests of Independent telephone com- 
panies, TELEPHONY, Telephone Engineer, 
and Transmitter, to the state public service 
commissions, to the Independent telephone 
associations, state and national, all of 
which had their part in the development 
of the industry. 

Twenty years after Bell’s discovery there 
were only 350,000 telephones in use; to- 
day, there are more than 17,000,000 in the 
United States alone, a growth of 16,650,- 
000 in 30 years, or since the Independent 
telephone managers, manufacturers and en- 
gineers entered the field. 

Well may we, and we should, pay a 
tribute to Professor Bell and the Independ- 
ent telephone men and women for their con- 
tribution in the development of the serv- 
ice. And while the drums are beating a 
martial parade for those still on earth, 
let us reverently bow our heads for a 
moment, and pay silent tribute to those 
who have passed to the Great Beyond. 

It is well, at this time also, to observe 
the possibilities of the new-born giant— 
radio. Although only five years of age, 
more money was expended in 1925 on ra- 
dio, than on all telephone extensions and 
improvements. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand people are directly engaged in 
the manufacture, operation and distribu- 


(Continued from page 20.) 
tion of radio. It is the fastest-growing 
industry of the generation, save only the 
automobile industry. 

It may safely be said that it can be- 
come one of the greatest agencies of com- 
munication transmission. Be not fooled 
by statements to the contrary. Radio is 
closely allied to the telephone industry; 
and, therefore, it may be said that it stands 
in the same relation to the telephone ‘in- 
URNA a iS RMN ER 





Some Telephone Improvements 
Due to Independent Inventors. 


1879 First automatic switching pat- 


ents. (Connelly and McTigue). 


1881 Granular microphone invented 
by Rev. Henry Huntings, an 
English clergyman. 

1890 Insulated transmitter. 


1891 First Strowger 
ents. 
Combined drop and jack, mechan- 


ically self-restoring drop, a com- 


1898 


bined unit. 

1898 Central checking, divided circuit 
party line. 

1898 Modern switchboard key, com- 
pact, with parallel springs. 

1899 Compact type telephone. 

1899 First dial type automatic tele- 


phone. 
Development of basic Strowger 
switch of present-day type. 


1900 


1900 Indicating ringing key for party 
lines, one cord circuit. 
1900 Harmonic selective. ringing by 


electric action. 

Self-contained switch-hook. 

Adequately strong magneto gen- 
erator. 

Telephone instrument with no ex- 
posed electrical conductors. 


1901 
1902 


1902 


1902 Gray pay stations—single and 
multi-coin. 

1903 Receiver without exposed ter- 
minals. 

1905 Harmonic selective ringing by 


mechanical resonance. 


1905 Keith line switch for Strowger 
automatic system. 

1905 Steel telephone boxes. 

1905 Superimposed selective ringing 
with biased bells. Battery with 
alternating generator in series. 

1906 First common battery automatic 
system. 

1907 Instantaneous disconnect with line 
lamp recall. 

1908 Traffic distribution to an idle op- 
erator. 


1910 Two-wire Strowger automatic sys- 
tem—small dial. 
The “feature” switchboard. 


Flash recall. 


1913 
1913 
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automatic pat- 


dustry that the motor bus does to the elec- 
tric and steam railway industry. 

It is also only logical that telephone 
people should avail themselves of the va- 
rious possible uses to which radio may be 
adopted—augmenting and supplementing 
telephone service, and using it as a by- 
product. And, again Independent tele- 
phone companies are pioneering. They 
are availing themselves of the possibili- 
ties in radio; and, are undertaking to give 
to the public the service which is desires. 
They seem to conceive that voice and 
sound transmission belengs to the tele- 
phone industry, and that to the people be- 
longs the “freedom of the air.” 


(Signed) 
Telephone Engineer, 
Oklahoma. 


H. W. HuBeNTHAL, 
Oklahoma City, 


* * * * 


THE CALIFORNIA INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 


Pomona, CALIFORNIA. 

The year 1876, was an important one 
to these United States, for it marked the 
centennial of their independence—a century 
of government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. To us of the telephone 
industry that year has another important 
significance, for on March 10, 1876, the 
first sentence was transmitted electrically 
over a wire—and the electric telephone was 
born. 

It seems very fitting that the 50th anni- 
versary of so important an event should 
be properly celebrated, for during the 
half-century the telephone has become 
firmly entrenched as the nerve system of 
the country. Its importance in daily life 
cannot be measured; what a chaos'‘would 
result if telephonic communication should 
suddenly cease! 

Let us all do our part in this anniversary 
celebration and together create a unified 
body which will impress in the mind of 
the public the importance of our industry 
and our unfailing effort to further de- 
velop it. 

(Signed) Ernest Erwin, 
Secretary. 
kK * * * 


INDEPENDENT PIONEER TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNITED STATES. 

BELLEVUE, OHIO. 

In congratulating the world upon pos- 
sessing that remarkable mechanical servant 
—The Telephone—may I likewise pay trib- 
ute to the grand army of Independent tele- 
phone pioneers, to whose vision and faith 
ful effort so much of our progress and de 
velopment has' been due. 

There are untold millions of dollars iv- 
vested in telephone property throughout th: 
nation. There are legions of willing, 1 
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HE question of extending the British Mandate in Irak 
to cover the full term of 25 years is still in the melting 
pot. 


By way of contrast the Strowger Mandate in Irak was 
definitely established for the full term of 25 years and beyond, when 
1,000 lines of Strowger Automatic Telephone equipment constituting 
the Basra network, and serving Ashar, Magil and Makinah, were 
supplied by Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Liver- 
pool, in 1920. 





The economic life of Strowger equipment has yet to be 
determined, but there are installations which have given and are 
still yielding continuous, efficient and reliable telephone service for 
over 20 years. In spreading depreciation, a long life may be esti- 
mated on for A. T. M. Strowger. 
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When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Along the pathway that leads from 1876 to 1926 lie scores of ¢ 
carded designs, each one meriting and receiving the earnest appreciat - 
of its day, but giving way to new developments as, one by one, thf -- 
have become available. | 

The telephone industry owes its greatness largely to the efforts 
the tireless army of workers who have thus b2en responsible for { 
development of the telephone from a crude, home-made “‘toy” t@- 
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public utility of world wide importance. L- 








As pioneers in the automatic telephone engineering and manufact 
ing field, we are proud of the part we have played in the progress}- 
the telephone business and of our right to participate in the comme - 
oration of its humble but significant beginning. C- 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wher writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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For 
Brazil 
Indiana 


| _ The Citizens Telephone Company, 


of Clay County, Brazil, Indiana, is 


one of the many companies of mod- 


erate size that have recently turned 
to modern standards of operation. 
Orders for Strowger Automatic 


. equipment for the Brazil Exchange 


have recently been placed with 
Automatic Electric Inc. 


The decision to install Strowger 
Automatic equipment was made by 
Mr. J.G.H. Klingler, the company’s 
manager, only after very careful 
study as to developments in the 
telephone industry in general, 
and the economy and service of 
Strowger Automatic equipment in 
particular. 


‘| A New Era of Telephone Service Begins 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Did You Ever Check the Cost 
of Untreated Poles? 


Do you know what it costs to put an untreated pole in your lines—and 
more important still, what it costs to keep it there? 


Just because the first cost of untreated poles is less than that of creosoted 
poles, have you been assuming that your company saves money by using 
untreated poles? 


Check up the record of an untreated pole for a period of ten years or more. 
Add to the original cost of the poles themselves, the cost of service interrup- 
tions and replacements that have been directly caused by pole failures. Bal- 
ance that against the first cost of Creosoted Pine Poles, and in most every in- 
stance, it will show you are paying a high price for using untreated poles. 





When you put Creosoted Pine 
Poles in your line, the first cost 
is the only cost. Endowed by 
Nature with great strength, 


less than fifty creosoted pine poles 
were reported broken during this 
catastrophe. 


Texas “Black Beauty” Poles 
are real service insurance 
against interruptions and loss- 
es. Figured over a term of 
years (which is the right way), 
they cost much less per pole 
mile, per year, than do un- 
treated poles. 


and rendered chemically inert 
by scientific creosoting under 
pressure, Texas “Black Beauty” 
Creosoted Pine Poles will 
carry their load for generations 
, without need for attention or 
replacement. They are im- 
mune to the attack of decay- 
producing fungi, termites, acid 
soil, etc, and.since they never 
weaken at the ground line, are 
highly resistant to wind storms 
and sleet storms. During the 
December, 1924 sleet storm 
which broke more than 60,000 
untreated poles in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas, 


Making all replacements with 
Creosoted Pine Poles will pay 
handsome dividends through 
lowered overhead, as the years 
go by. We have a very fine 
stock of poles on our sand- 
filled yards, and can treat either 
to your or our specifications, 
and make prompt delivery. Let 
us quote on your requirements. 


Texas Creosoting Company 
Main Office and Plant: Orange, Texas, U. S. A. 


MONARCH TELEPHONE MFG. CO., Agents 


Chicago, Illinois 


Texas Black Beauty” Poles 


When writing to Texas Creosoting Co.. please mention TELEPHONY. 
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telligent, energetic humans iaboring every 
moment to provide telephone service. 

It is worth remembering at this time that 
many more millions of dollars’ worth of 
time and thought were contributed to the 
public during the early days, without one 
penny of compensation, by the men and 
women who conceived, developed, organ- 
ized and builded the properties and com- 
panies that exist today. 


(Signed) FRANK A. KNappP, 


President. 
es @¢t 
INDEPENDENT PIONEER’ TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNITED STATES. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

Fifty years—half a century—is a long 
time, but after you have passed the 50- 
year mark and looked back over some of 
the principal things which occurred in your 
life it does not seem so long. In some in- 
stances it seems only as yesterday. 

What influence was brought to bear upon 
the telephone pioneers that lead them to 
embark in the telephone business? Was it 
an accident, or—we may better say—some 
providential circumstance, or course of 
events? In my particular case, I believe it 
should be classed as an accident. 

It fell to my lot in years gone by to be 
associated with a large number of tele- 
phone people. My personal acquaintance 
today would number several thousand, and 
I believe that telephone people are the best 
people on earth. My only regret is that I 
can not spend another 30 years or more in 
the telephone business. 

My wishes are that you may live long 
and prosper. 


(Signed) J. K. JoHNstTon, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

x * * x 
TELEPHONE 
GRAPH CO. 

LincoLn, NEBRASKA. 

Reflection upon the half-century history 
of The Telephone is at once appropriate 
and inspiring. Modern advancement is de- 
pendent upon commerce and the great 
necessities of commerce are transportation 
and communication. These two are largely 
inter-dependent. 

All other forms of communication are 
substitutes for speech. Telephony is speech 
itself. This is The Telephone’s significant 
characteristic and it has been so adapted as 
to provide the only form of simultaneous 
two-way communication. In its transport 
of the human voice and human _ person- 
ality over great and rapidly-increasing dis- 
tances, not only is there a saving of labor 
but there is the accomplishment of what 
labor itself could not perform. 

The Telephone’s history is splendid trib- 
ute to human ingenuity and its organiza- 
tion to human genius. This ingenuity and 
this genius are distinctively American. 

In this world of flux, the future is un- 
certain. But the future of The Telephone 


LINCOLN & TELE- 


TELEPHONY 


can well be expected to keep pace with its 
past, making one family of communities, 
knitting together communities, and binding 
the thoughts and actions of nations for the 
benefit of that humanity in which such de- 
velopments of The Telephone give added 
faith. 


(Signed) Frank H. Woops, 
President. 
* * * * 
THEODORE GARY AND COMPANY. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Recent investigations made by myself 
and associates abroad have particularly im- 
pressed me with the fact that America 
makes a much greater use of The Tele- 
phone than any other nation of the world. 
I think it is worth noting that as the great- 
est and most influential nation on the face 
of the earth, we use more telephones than 
all the other countries combined. 

In passing, it is quite fitting to comment 
upon the great work done by the Inde- 
pendents in developing, perfecting and 
bringing The Telephone into the homes 
and stores of the great mass of American 
people. Personally I have a sense of great 
satisfaction in having had some part in 
this great work. 


(Signed) THEOopoRE Gary, 
Former President, National Independent 
Telephone Association. 
x * * * 
MOUNT VERNON TELEPHONE CO. 
Mount VERNON, OHIO. 

The 50th birthday of The Telephone is 
certainly an occasion for congratulations. 
All kinds of people have profited in un- 
ccunted ways by this great invention of 
1876 which saves time, labor and often 
lives. 

The whole world is to be congratulated 
that it has acquired this wonderful tool for 
its business: and I am congratulating my- 
self that this inspiring period has fallen 
within the span of my own life. It is a 
great time to live. 

The last 31 years of my life have been 
given up practically to the telephone busi- 
ness and cover a period of wonderful de- 
velopment. 

It has been a very fascinating business, 
and I find that few men who enter the 
game ever leave it. 
your acquaintance is extended and there 
seems to be a good fellowship existing 
wherever telephone men get together. 


(Signed) Frank L, BEAm. 
* * * * 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC INC. 
CHICAGO. 

Fifty years of telephony! Congratula- 
tions to TELEPHONY for the part which you 
have played in the history. Congratula- 
tions to America for having given The 
Telephone to the world—a_ noteworthy 


service to mankind. Congratulations to 
the world for being able to use it. 
Fifty years of telephone development, 


It is a business where ° 
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and I am myself 50 years old. All my life 
has been bound up in the telephone indus- 
try, a very pleasant experience with enough 
hardship to make it worth while. Memory 
calls up my first telephone line in the early 
90’s in Professor H. A. Kinney’s cow pas- 
ture at Woodbine, Iowa. Two barb wires, 
a metallic circuit, and we really talked! 
It opened a fairy land of exploration. 

May the next 50 years see great prog- 
ress in discovering and applying the laws 
of Nature and the great resources with 
which our all-wise Creator has abundantly 
filled this globe. And may there be a 
greater tendency of men to acknowledge 
gratefully the source of all great things, as 
did Professor Morse when he telegraphed 
on the first commercial line, “What hath 
God wrought!” 

(Signed) ArtrHuR Bessey SMITH, 
Chief Research Engineer. 
x * * * 
THE UNITED TELEPHONE CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS. 

It is almost impossible to comprehend 
the part in human progress which The 
Telephone has filled in the 50 years of its 
existence. To those who have been en- 
gaged in the business long enough to make 
them eligible for membership in the Tele- 
phone Pioneers, its growth and develop- 
ment is a romance. Our business and 
social affairs are largely built around the 
use of a telephone, the faithful and ever- 
ready servant that is not always fully 
appreciated. 

If we pause to consider the effect on our 
own business and social affairs, should we 
and everybody else suddenly become total- 
ly deprived of The Telephone, we may get 
some conception of the important place it 
has in our daily life. So, on its 50th anni- 
versary, may we, for the moment at least, 
have a very tender, grateful feeling for the 
service it has rendered, and a kind thought 
for the many thousands of loyal men and 
women engaged in furnishing this valuable 
service to the public. 


(Signed) Frep Coutson, 
Assistant General Manager. 
*x* * * * 

THE ONTARIO RAILWAY & 
MUNICIPAL BOARD. 
Toronto, CANADA. 

Having been associated for 45 years in 
the development of the greatest of all pub- 
lic utilities, it affords me _ inexpressible 
pleasure to add my congratulations to those 
of your many contributors, upon the com- 
memoration of the jubilee of that oft- 
abused but indispensable instrument—The 
Telephone. : 

As a Canadian, I am proud of the fact 
that Canada played a conspicuous part in 
the invention of The Telephone, for it was 
at Brantford—the “Telephone City” of 
Ontario—that it had its first practica! !ong 
distance demonstration. 

In this connection it 


may interest 
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THIRTY-TWO years of experience in 
laboratory and factory are back of the 
Columbia Gray Label Telephone Dry Cell. 
It is the product of the world’s great- 
est electro-chemical battery laboratory, 
and of the world’s longest dry battery 
manufacturing experience. Telephone en- 
gineers agree with our scientists that the 
Columbia Gray Label Dry Cell is ideal 
for telephone service. That is inevitable 
when you consider the history of this 
highly specialized cell. You will use bet- 
ter batteries and spend less time and 
money on battery replacements if you 
standardize on Columbia Gray Label Tele- 
phone Dry Cells. Fahnestock spring clip 
binding posts at no extra cost. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 


Best by test — they last longer 









When writing to National Carbon Co. please mention TELEPHONY. 
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TELEPHONY’S readers to learn that in the 
summer of 1876 the, general manager of 
the Dominion Telegraph Co., Toronto, re- 
ceived from Dr. Graham Bell, then living 
near Brantford, Ontario, a written request 
for permission to use that company’s wire 
between Brantford and Paris for a “real 
test.” With the remark “another of those 
cranks,” the letter was -consigned to the 
waste-paper basket. 

Fortunately a young man in the office 
rescued the letter and prevailed upon the 
general manager to give the “crank” a 
chance. That young man was Lewis B. 
McFarlane, afterwards president and now 
chairman of the executive board of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. 

Space forbids me to describe this test in 
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with the inventor’s home on Tutela 
Heights, and the rest of the day was spent 
by friends and citizens in listening- to song 
and speech from Brantford. 

If those members of the telephone fra- 
ternity, who are visiting Ontario next sum- 
mer, will include Brantford in their itin- 
erary they may inspect on Tutela Heights 
the handsome edifice erected at the side 
of ithe “Bell” homestead by the Bell Mem- 
orial Association, at a cost of $65,000, and 
pay their homage to one who has made it 
possible to weave an interminable web, the 
warp and woof of which link together the 
hives of industry and commerce and that 
innumerable host who dwell in city, farm 
and plain, spreading the message of suc- 
cess and failure, knowledge and inspiration, 
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Dr. Alexander Graham Bell Lecturing to an Audience. at Salem, Mass.—The Inventor 
is Illustrating His Demonstration by Means of a Telephone Placed Before 
His Audience and Communicating with His Laboratory at 
Boston, Four Miles Distant. 


detail, but suffice it to say that it resulted 
in Dr. Bell’s uncle, David Bell, transmit- 
ting audibly to the inventor the appropriate 
words “To be or not to be.” Then with 
the aid of all the available stove-pipe wire 
in town strunz on fences, connection was 


hope and endurance, faith and courage, joy 
and sorrow, love and sympathy throughout 
the land, even to the ‘uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

To all those who have in the past con- 
tributed their ability and energy to improve 
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and perfect the art of telephony, I record 
my grateful appreciation, and to that great 
host of workers whose privilege it is to 
carry on this great work, be their contribu- 
tions large or small, I extcnd my 
greetings and good wishes. 


sincere 


(Signed) Francis Daccer, 
Supervisor of Telephone Systems. 
x * * * 
FLORIDA TELEPHONE COR- 
PORATION. 
ORLANDO, FLoripA. 

To The Telephone, everywhere: 
gratulations on your 50th birthday. 
you live long and prosper. 

If service and usefulness to humanity 
contribute to one’s own happiness, 
will indeed be a future of joyful living. 
If you could but know of the drudgery 
you have saved the tired home-maker : the 
property you have saved from destruction; 
the pain you have relieved; the human life 
you have saved, the supreme happiness that 
comes from a life of service to 
would be yours. 

Each year you should be awarded the 
grand prize for rendering the 
service towards human progress. 

If you could have but a small part of 
the money you save and the money you 
make for your employers in business, your 
prosperity would be great beyond measure. 

My most ardent wish, on this your birth- 
day, is that those you serve may appre- 
ciate and show their gratitude of the bless- 
ings you have brought to them. 


Con- 
May 


yours 


others 


grcatest 


(Signed) Orto WETTSTEIN, Jr., 
President. 
kok ok x 
HOME TELEPHONE CoO. OF 
MOBILE. 
Mosite, Ara. 
The Telephone has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, a great blessing to humanity. 
I have been closely associated with the in- 
dustry for over 38 years and its growth 
has been marvelous indeed. 


(Signed) W. H. Bryant, 
President and General Manager. 
x * * x 
TELEPHONE SERVICE BUREAU. 
St. Louis, Missourt. 

Over 45 years ago the writer began his 
telephone career as a boy operator in the 
first exchange of Scotland (Glasgow). 
Looking back through these some 
high spots stand out vividly: 

First, the personal contacts which | had 
with Prof. Graham Bell, my countryman, 
and who greatly impressed me with his 
modesty, dignity and ability. 

Second, many personal contacts with Mr. 


years 


Watson, his associate, an American gen- 
tleman of the highest type, but very much 
easier to get acquainted with than the 
“canny Scot.” 

Many great pioneers of the industfy 
came into my early life and left a lasting 
impression. It is, therefore, a very great 
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Trucks, Mead-Morrison Equipped, 
Handle a Wide Variety of Work 


"THEY pull cable, underground or overhead. They 

set poles, requiring a crew of only three men to 
handle the heaviest poles easily, rapidly and safely. 
They save time and labor all along the line, loading 
and unloading reels and other equipment, handling, 
hauling and hoisting wherever needed. 


Mead-Morrison offers a complete line of Motor Truck 
Winches, Cranes and Pole-Setting Derricks. We illustrate 
our No. 915, a powerful Winch of the Jaw Clutch Type that 

is increasingly popular with pub- 
lic utilities. Catalog No. 25 de- 
scribes this and other Mead- 
Morrison Truck Equipment in 


detail. Write. 
MEAD-MORRISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7 . 330 Prescott Street, East Boston, Mass. 
Mead-Morrison Drum Winch Welland, Canada 


Jaw Clutch Type Distributors in Leading Cities 












| HOISTING - HAULING - ‘HANDLING 


When writing to Mead-Morrison, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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pleasure to me to think of such noble char- 
acters in the early days as Dane Sinclair, 
M. J. Carney, Theo. N. Vail, F. B. Cook, 
S. G. McMeen, and W. H. Graffis, and in 
the later years E. D. Nims, J. B. Earle, 
Ben. C. Hyde, A. B. Elias and many 
others too numerous to mention, all of 
whom were developers of young men in 
our industry. 

Any success I have attained in my 
profession is due to the encouragement and 
assistance given to me by them and I am 
delighted to have this opportunity through 
TELEPHONY of expressing my appreciation. 

The evolution of The Telephone during 
these years has been to me a life pleasure. 
Living and traveling as I have in the pur- 
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suit of telephone knowledge and experi- 
ence all over my beloved United States, 
Canada, Mexico, the Islands of the Sea, 
Great Britain, Ireland, South America, Eu- 
rope and Africa, this evolution seems like 
an Arabian Night’s story—and if I were 
to choose my path over again could wish 
for nothing better. 
(Signed) P. Kerr HiGGINs, 
President. 
* * * * 
ROCHESTER TELEPHONE 
CORPORATION. 
RocHeEster, N. Y. 
In commemorating the 50th birthday of 
The Telephone, I would like to extend my 




















associates. 


of inventory on my own account. 


parison with keeping them clear. 


discouragement, ridicule. 











CHOKED CHANNELS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Years ago I heard a beautiful sermon about how we must keep our minds 
free from thoughts that choke the channels of influence for good and effec- 
tiveness between us and our acquaintances, friends, relatives and business 


The minister said that Bible reading and prayer to God was not enough, 
no matter how regular it might be; that God measured our sincerity accord- 
ing to the number of choked channels we permit to stay in our lives. Permit 
—that was the word which arrested my attention; made me do some taking 
Of course, I found I had many choked 
channels; also that clearing them was a comparatively simple matter in com- 


I have in mind, tonight, a man who has made one of the finest contribu- 
tions to humanity—a contribution. which will endure down to eternity; 
Alexander Graham Bell is the man; the contribution, The Telephone. 

Once that telephone was only a thought of a telephone. 
grew into a conviction; the conviction developed action; the persistent action 
cleared all channels between him and accomplishment, as fast as they be- 
came choked. He entertained no thought of discouragement. 
surrounded him, he kept it outside of his mind. He encountered more than 
What is worse to endure than ridicule? 

Once he looked up at a man who was ridiculing his telephone and said 

- that people standing there would live ‘to see the day when they could talk 
over his telephone and be heard anywhere in the New England states. 1 
think he was conservative in his statement. 
bilities, and he lived to see them realized. As the poet says: 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don't. 

If you’d like to win but you think you can't, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 


If you think you will lose, you’re lost, 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with the fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You've got to think high to rise; 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man, 
But sooner or later the man who wins 
Is the one who thinks he can. 


On March tenth let us pay tribute to the man, Alexander Graham Bell, 
who made this wonderful contribution to humanity—The Telephone. 


But the thought 


Although it 


He believed in its greatest possi- 
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congratulations to all who are connec‘ed 
with the telephone business. 

During the greatest portion of these 50 
years, my time has been more or less con- 
nected with the telephone business in some 
form or another. I commenced as a night 
operator with the Buffalo Bell Telephone 
Co., at Rochester, N. Y., in the spring of 
1885—that makes me within nine years of 
the 50. 

When one stops to think of the rapid 
advancement in telephony, taking into con- 
sideration the type of apparatus used at 
that time—also the little low switchboard 
with its brass strips looped in and out for 
making connections, using a plug without a 
cord attached, which was a piece of fiber 
about the size of a nickel with two brass 
prongs extending which made it a wedge- 
shaped plug and had the appearance of a 
pair of tweezers—all one can say is that it 
is wonderful. 

The way it looks, the future of tele- 
phony will be as wonderful as its past and, 
with the commencement of the next 50 
years, I extend greetings and best wishes 
for all. 


(Signed) C. G. Vickery, 
Traffic Superintendent. 
* ~ * oe 
WARREN & NILES’ TELE- 
PHONE CO. 
WARREN, OHIO. 

After leaving school at 18, my first 
job was as switch-boy operator with the 
Bell Telephone Co., later the Central Dis- 
trict Telephone Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This was in 1880, 46 years ago. 

This was quite an experience. The 
telephone lines were all grounded, and the 
construction was over house-tops; no poles 
in the business section; of course, no 
cables, the wires centering in a huge tow- 
er on top of the exchange building—so 
many wires that the birds could not fly 
through them. 

The switchboard was a very crude affair, 
an open framework made by the Utica 
Fire Alarm Telegraph Co. The signals 
were about the size of the speedometer on 
your automobile. These would drop when 
a subscriber turned the crank, and they 
made a noise like dropping a tin pan. 

My duty was to watch these signals and, 
when the calls came in, restore the signal 
and insert a plug connecting the calling 
party by a long cord laid across the floor 
to a desk at which another boy was seated, 
who asked the calling party: “Who do 
you want?” Then I took the other end 
plug to this long cord and walked down 


THE 


‘the board about 20 feet to the party called. 


I was one of five boys and there were as 
many boys at the desks. This was before 
the girl operator was invented. During 
the busy morning you surely had to watch 
your step among all these criss- ross 
wires on the floor. About a year lo <r 4 


better type of switchboard was insta!’ed— 
and the girl operator was born. 


oh Reali OT 
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SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
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new name 


thats 56 years old 


“The supply department of West- 
ern Electric, taking Graybar Electric 
as its name, becomes a separate or- 
ganization on January first.” This 
recent announcement told of one of 
the biggest changes in the electrical 
industry. 

Fifty-six years of Western Electric 
experience have set the stage for 
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*Everything electrical at your 
fingertips! 
T hat’s what the Graybar Year Book, 
listing over 60,000 products, gives 
you. Write for your copy to our 
nearby distributing house. 
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the Graybar name. More than 
60,000 electrical products* have car- 
ried the mark of quality standards 
that will continue under the Graybar 
shield. 

To the upholding of these stand- 
ards Graybar Electric brings the 
wisdom of maturity with the eager- 
ness of youth to serve. 
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SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


Western Eleciric : 


When writing to Graybar Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY 
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A month at this job, then a better job 
in other work, progressing through the 
years, as young men will until they find 
their sphere. Mine must have been The 
Telephone all the time, for in 1894 I got 
back into the telephone business with the 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Pittsburgh, 
and in 1899, went to Warren and was 
made manager of The Warren & Niles 
Telephone Co. a year: later. My first 
job was telephone work—and I hope my 
last job will be telephone work. 


(Signed) E. G. Miter, 
General Manager. 


e+. * @ 


Lebanon, Ohio. 
To TELEPHONY: 

It has been 50 years next August since 
I talked over a chalk line from my father’s 
carpenter shop to the barn—and an old 
circular saw and a hammer did the ring- 
ing instead of magneto bell. 

Forty-five years of my life have been 
devoted to the promotion of the business, 
that this invention, The Telephone, 
brought to the world; an invention that 
has added materially to the happiness of 
all mankind. Its influence upon the world 
has been so great that it is not_ possible 
to estimate. The whole world has been 
blessed by it. Thousands of men, like my- 
self, have devoted their energies to its 
advancement, and have prospered and ac- 
cumulated a competency. 

For over 30 years, practically all of 
my financial resources were devoted to 
business, directly or indirectly, connected 
with the electrical telephone and, as its 
servant, I have almost reached, the end 
of a successful business life.  ~ 

I need not say more but, looking to the 
future, I predict that those who now pre- 
pare themselves to take the places made 
vacant, as we old telephone men are 
called from the scene of ‘our earthly la- 
bor, will have as great, if not greater 
reward, than they secure in other fields 
of endeavor; and I hope that their work 
in 50 years will bring more blessings to 
the world. 

May this business of telephony continue 
to attract the brightest and best minds 
of the nation, is a wish of 


(Signed) W. GiLBert THOMPSON. 
* * * x 
York, Neb. 
Epitor or TELEPHONY: 

In the year 1876, when Bell sent his first 
sentence over his invention, Philadelphia 
held the great “Centennial Exposition.” 
Bell had his talking apparatus as an ex- 
hibit at the big fair. The small space 
occupied was rather grudingly granted him 
by the managers, as his device was. re- 
garded as too impractical to merit serious 
attention. 

Emperor Dom Pedro, of Brazil, a vis- 
itor, was the first person of note to stop 
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to examine and test 1. ‘The escorting 
fair officials, out of courtesy to the royal 
visitor, for the first time really saw Bell 
and his invention. But Dom Pedro real- 
ized to some extent its future usefulness 
to mankind. 

Was it any wonder, then, that I, as a 
youth of early teens, thought no more of 
this “talking device” than did thousands 
of others who saw it there? 

It was so long after that before it was 
brought to my attention, that I had for- 
gotten ever seeing it. Reading of it, I 
dimly remembered the Exposition, and 
the many wonderful inventions shown there. 

Could Bell, himself, have visualized the 
possibilities of his invention, and con- 
ceived even dimly its usefulness to busi- 
ness and society as it is today, his first sen- 
tence through it might well have been 
the same that Morse sent over his first 
telegraph line from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington—“What hath God wrought.” 


(Signed) J. H. Bett, 
Director, Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
*x* * * *K 
THE LIMA TELEPHONE AND TEL- 
EGRAPH COMPANY. 
Lima, O8Io. 

I congratulate the entire telephone fra- 
ternity and the public in general on the 
splendid development that has taken place 
during the last 50 years in one of the 
world’s greatest conveniences and necessi- 
ties, The Telephone. 


(Signed) Grorce H. MEeETHEANY, 
Secretary and General Manager. 

* * * * 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC INC. 
CHICAGO. 

In glancing back over more than 30 years 
of association with telephone men in every 
branch of the industry, many things occur 
to me of which we, as exponents of one of 
the greatest forces for progress the world 

has ever known, may be justly proud. 

One is that the telephone business is a 
constantly-growing, constantly - developing 
business. In no other human activity has 
the invention of one day so quickly become 
the necessity of the next. 

The telephone business is a successful 
business. Its success has been enjoyed not 
only by those who have created The Tele- 
phone or helped to extend its use, but also 
by the millions of people in whose service 
telephone men are constantly laboring. 

Third, such success has come because it 
has been well deserved. The men engaged 
in the business have never been content with 
the “good enough.” A problem has never 
been laid aside by them until it has been 
solved—and solved correctly. At first 
crude and incomplete, telephone service has 
been constantly improved until today it 
ranks as one of the most far-reaching of 
all civilizing influences. 
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No less great than the pleasure of re- 
viewing the past is the importance of occ- 
sionally glancing ahead. With every year 
that passes, this business in which we are 
engaged becomes more and more important 
to the people we serve. With this growth 
will come new difficulties, new complexi- 
ties and—as a measure of compensation— 
new pleasures. That the pleasures may far 
outweigh the difficulties is my earnest wish 
for all who are engaged in this great and 
important service to mankind. 


(Signed) H. L. Harris, 
Executive Vice-President. 
* *k * x 
LONDON TELEPHONE CO. 
New Lonpon, MINN. 


NEW 


An incident in my younger days—the 
winter of 1876 and 1877—is recalled upon 
receipt of a letter from Secretary Crowley 
of the Minnesota Telephone Association, 
regarding the 50th anniversary of The 
Telephone. The news concerning The 
Telephone filtered through to this town, and 
as we were isolated and away from the 
telegraph and railway at the time, the 
event of The Telephone discovery aroused 
us. 

A mechanical genius of that day, and 
still interested in telephones, Lewis Eck- 
man, and myself set to work to try our 
first telephone experiment. We obtained 
in the path of civilization a couple of tin 
cans; and with the skin of an old drum 
head, we fitted up our instrument. With 
the addition of a good stout linen thread, 
“silling twine,” our outfit was complete. 

The distance covered was only 400 feet, 
but the outfit worked, as much to our own 
surprise as well as that of the town. Music 
could be heard the best, but there was a 
lull when a rainy or damp day came; then 
the outfit did not work. Wire was substi- 
tuted and worked better. 

Eight years later, the railway was con- 
structed, and a line of three-quarters of a 
mile in length was constructed between the 
depot and the hotel. And this was the 
forerunner of our present systern—with 
two day and one night operators, and the 
usual corps of officials. 

(Signed) Harotp SwENSON, 
Secretary, 
es 2 
STANDARD UNDERGROUND 
CABLE CO. 
St. Louris, Missourt. 

In September, 1876, while attending the 
Exposition in Philadelphia, I witnessed 
the first public demonstration of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell’s great invention, when 
he carried on a conversation with Mr. Wat- 
son, his assistant, at a distance of perhaps 
a thousand feet. 

I was only interested in the maiter, 
without appreciating that the conversation 
was due to electric vibration, and won- 
dered whether it was an improvement on 
a mechanical device that I had installed in 
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IF you werent satisfied with 1925 profits 
-let EVER-PROTECT make 1926 a banner year 


Did you have unusual expense in at the time appeared unavoid- 
1925 repairing damaged pole able? If so, it will be to your 
lines,—resulting in losses which advantage to write to 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO., Mitchell, Ind. 


INCORPORATED 
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Federal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 
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Use Federal Telephones when making new installations 
or replacing old equipment and enjoy this freedom from 
maintenance cost. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 
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1873 for a distance of -800 feet, using tin 
broom-wire and ordinary thread spools for 
a suspended insulator, the transmitter and 
receiver on both ends being a tin can with 
a skin stretched over the end, whereby we 
were able to converse back and forth for 
a distance of this 800 feet. 

The particular incident that impressed 
me more than any other since the general 
use of the telephone was in June, 1915, 
when the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce had a number of telephones in- 


‘btalled in the roof garden of the Hotel 
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our 17 million telephones to be suddenly 
put out of service. 

Many of us, including myself, came into 
the telephone field too late to witness the 
first struggles and disappointments inci- 
dental to the growth of The Telephone, 
but still were fortunate enough to take part 
in the proportionally greater progress and 
development made in the past 25 or 30 
years. 

This progress has not been limited to 
mechanical and electrical refinements alorie, 
important and revolutionary as many of 














Those Present at District Meeting of Eastern and Southeastern 


panies Held at Altmont, 


1ll., Under the Auspices of the 


Illinois Telephone Com- 
Illinois 


Telephone Association, February 17. 


LaSalle, whereby those listening in heard 
addresses made in Boston and responses 


‘made in San Francisco, from a telephone 
: installed in the Panama Pacific Exposition. 


We.also listened to band concerts in San 


: Francisco and other addresses from dif- 
‘ferent parts of the United States. 


.markable demonstration. 


That being prior to the development of 
the present radio, made’ it a most re- 
However, while 
in San Francisco in October, 1915, attend- 


ing the Panama Pacific Exposition, I vis- 


.ited the Bell telephone exhibit there and 
‘heard a speech delivered at Columbia Uni- 


versity in New York City as distinctly 


‘as we now can hear conversations from 


Chicago, Pittsburgh and other stations of 
like distance, and in our business and com- 
monplace events at the present time. 


(Signed) E. J. PretzcKer, 
Western & Southwestern Manager. 
* ak » * 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & 
SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGO. 

With 17 million telephones giving service 
in almost every village and hamlet in this 
great country of ours, it is hard for me to 
picture conditions as they must have been 
50 years ago when Alexander Graham Bell 
spoke those words which are now history, 
“Mr. Watson, come here; I want you.” | 
am .sure that the resulting paralysis to 
business would be hard to imagine were 


these epoch-making inventions have been, 
but in my opinion by far the most far- 
reaching progress has been made in the 
development of telephone men and women, 
of a stable financial structure, and the es- 
tablishment of satisfactory public relations. 

Back in the days when I became asso- 
ciated with the industry, the situation was 
one of uncertainty, to say the least. No 
man might put his money into the business 
of giving telephone service and rest secure 
in the knowledge that his property might 
not be duplicated the next day. 

Ruinous competition was quite the order 
of the day. There was no regulation of 
any kind and the public had not been edu- 
cated along the lines of service. I fear 
that there was also a tendency on the part 


of telephone men to overlook the service 


idea to a great extent. 

All of these things, of course, tended to 
keep the industry in an unsettled condition 
and made it difficult, indeed, to interest con- 
servative capital in telephone enterprise. 

All this has been changed 
the utmost importance among operating 
men today—the public has been taken into 





service is of 


They understand the costs 
on which good service is based, and are 
willing to pay for it. 


our confidence. 


Telephone men everywhere are protected 
in their efforts to establish 


real service- 
giving, money-making plants. Capital may 
be invested in telephone properties with an 
assurance of safe and profitable ‘returns. 
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With these conditions existing, it seems 
to me that the future for telephony is very 
bright indeed. 


(Signed) Ben Woopsury, 
Vice-President and General Sales Manayer, 
a * 7 * 


LA CROSSE TELEPHONE CO 
La Crosse, WISCONSIN. 
| am asking myself at this time: Should 
we especially commemorate the  anni- 


versary of the invention, the development, 
the magnitude of the industry, the pioneers, 
or the spirit of service on the part of 
the thousands of employes involved? 

[ wish to dedicate my individual senti- 
ments to the thousands of faithful men 
and women who are today furnishing the 
man-power that produces the service to 
the public of this indispensable utility. 


(Signed) W. F. Goopricu, 
Secretary and General Manager. 


Property at Arcadia, Neb., Pur- 
chased by Nearby Company. 
D. E. McGregor has purchased the tele- 

phone property at Arcadia, Neb., from the 

estate of J. L. Wait, recently deceased, and 
will operate it in addition to the properties 
he owns at Shelton and Gibbon. 

The Arcadia property was run in con- 
nection with an electric lighting plant, but 
the latter part has been sold to the Ne- 
braska Power Co. and entirely divorced 
Mr. Wait 
was one of the leading figures in the Inde- 
rendent telephone business in the state and 
a constant attendant at conventions. Being 
a thorough telephone man, he left a plant 
of some 500 stations in excellent condition. 

With these added to the plants at Shel- 
ton and Gibbon, Mr. McGregor will be in 
control of companies in an excellent part 
of the state having a total of 1,500 stations. 
He is planning to spend considerable money 
remodeling the Buffalo county exchanges, 
and has secured the approval of most of 
his patrons to the increased rates that will 
be justified when the modernization is com- 
plete. His headquarters are at Gibbon. 
Mr. McGregor has severed all his con- 
nections with the sales forces of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. and 
will devote his entire time to his three €x- 
changes. 


from the telephone operation. 





General Counsel Elected by IIli- 
nois Association. 

The directors of the Illinois Telephone 
Association, in order to expand the serv- 
ice that may be made available to member 
companies, has elected Ben B. Boynton, 
Springfield, general counsel of the associa- 


tion. This makes available to member 
companies legal advice of a very high 
order. Questions of general interest re- 


garding the public utility law as applied to 
the operation of telephone utilities wi!! be 
submitted to Mr. Boynton. upon. request of 
member companies. 
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What will the next twelve 
months mean to you? 


Just look ahead now to the next twelve months and tell your- 
self the truth about what the year will bring you in the way 
of money and work. 

Do you see yourself in the same job at the — ok Do ree 

see yourself standing still while others pass ahead of you” 0 
you see yourself next year exactly as you are today, only a 

Rubber Insulated you see yo 
Or have you been thinking of making the next year one of the 


biggest years you ever had—a year of progress—a year of suc 
TELEPHONE WIRE cons -your year every way you ook at it? 


No man should stand still when he can go ahead. He owes 
it to himself and to everyone connected with him to be just as 
successful as he possibly can be. 

The next twelve months can be far better for you than you 
| imagine! We invite you to look at your telephone success in 
these five great books! 














Mitchell’s Principles and Practice of Telephony 


For a short time only we are offering you a special combina 
| tion telephone library bargain that you will not want to miss. 
| Mitchell’s well-known PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
| TELEPHONY—a set of books being used by telephone men 
everywhere—and Heath’s handy wiring guide, TELEPHONE 
CIRCUIT DIAGRAMS—both at a special low combination price 
—on generous extended monthly payments—and with the full 
privilege of FREE EXAMINATION before you buy. 
| It’s an offer made only once in a great while—don’t miss it! 
} The five Mitchell books place thousands of facts at your serv 
ice for instant use. Every side of the telephone business receives 
complete attention. Everything the expert has known is given- 
and given in such a practical manner that you can read it 
quickly and understand it without any trouble at all. 

At the beginning, the fundamental principles are thoroughly 
explained. The basic ideas underlying the entire telephone sys 
tem are made clear. 

Then the author—an expert telephone engineer himself—dis 
cusses telephone apparatus, circuit elements and analysis, typica! 
cord combinations, telephone power plant equipment, coil wind 
ing, the toll switchboard and toll equipment in the multiple office 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insulat- 
ed Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. is4s—io2« || | Heath's TELEPHONE CIRCUIT DIAGRAMS 

| comes with the Library on this offer 

Heath’s TELEPHONE CIRCUIT DIAGRAMS is a practical 
working pocketbook giving a careful and detailed description of 
the circuits of telephone systems with plain and accurate expla- 
nations of how they work. The book brings together in a handy 


convenient form the principles of telephone circuits, both Local 
Battery and Common Battery, as used today. 

























| HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicage 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Examine the books FREE 


Fill in and mail the coupon at 
tached and we will send you the 
entire set of six volumes for ten 


- days’ Free Examination. We take 
t HomME STUDY all the all 


risk, pay the charges 









































- | THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BRAZIL INDIANA 


Firm or BMmployer......ccccccccvsccccessccees 


COURSE You assume no _ obligation—you 
IN pay nothing unless you decide to 
keep the books. Then $1.50 te 
fl TELEPHONY y Sond oma the haianee at the vate 
Z of $2 a month. 
Send the coupon NOW and see 
it the books for yourself. 
l. 
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n- | Send 
: } no 
. Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit Be 
iC : 3 
X- Mail This Coupon ; 
Guaranteed to possess all the | 
li permanent service. | 
| & . 1 ‘ . " , 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York ! 
- We carry large —— of — ; Send me for ten days’ free examination, all charges prepaid: H 
singles, square singles, two, three, | 1 Mitchell’s Principles and Practice of Telephony i 
wi four, six and nine duct, in stand- . (five volumes) and , 
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Send tcday for complete } I i 
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Conégratulations from Bell Group 


for such things to come to pass without 
some conflicts of interests, but experience 
has gradually developed permanent stand- 


ards and ideals. A few years ago we 
passed through an unpleasant and profit- 
less conflict, in which rival organizations 
contended for the business side by side in 
the same territories. 


Time has proved the folly of such con- 
flicts. Cooperation has taken the place of 
this form of competition and has brought 
about a friendly feeling between the Bell 
and Independent interests, resulting in bet- 
ter service to the public and better mainte- 
nance conditions. It has also brought about 
the elimination of duplicate systems by the 
recognition on both sides of the increased 
burden borne by the public by reason of 
such duplication. 


Today we have regulated monopoly, so 
far as the single community is concerned, 
together with healthy competition between 
large groups occupying the country as a 
whole. This competition is no longer de- 
structive, and the two groups are engaged 
in the peaceful enterprise of rendering 
good service and further developing the 
business. 


The Telephone began its first 50 years 
as a mere scientific conception. One man 
only had any idea of the possibilities which 
lay within it. It enters its second 50 years 
a fully developed utility, with practically 
unlimited patronage. By the quality and 
extent of the service it gives, it merits 
and enjoys a very large measure of public 
confidence. It also enjoys the confidence 


of the investing public, and probably more 
than any other great organization, it has 


(Continued from page 21.) 


enlisted the financial support 
whom it serves. 

It has attracted to its ranks a very large 
body of intelligent and enthusiastic men 
and women employes, inspired with high 
ideals of public service and eager to carry 
on the work begun and carried forward by 
the pioneers. In research and development 
it has made most noteworthy progress, 
which is an earnest of new triumph to 
come in this great field. 

Those who are newcomers in the tele- 
phone organization, or who are too young 
to have passed through the trials of the 
past, have missed many great experiences. 
But who can tell what is to come and 
what wonderful things are reserved for 
the sight of those now entering the serv- 
ice, or who are to enter in the coming 50 


of those 


"years. 


The trail has been blazed and the work 
of the pioneer done. It will be for those 
who follow to maintain the high ideals of 
public service established by the leaders 
of the past and the present and reach out 
for new opportunities of usefulness in the 
greatest public service in the world. 


(Signed) W. R. Assort, 


President. 
2 «* * 


WISCONSIN TELEPHONE CO. 
MILWAUKEE. 

In this—the Golden Jubilee year of the 
invention of The Telephone—it is pleasing 
to reflect on the tremendous development 
that has occurred in the 50 years that have 
passed. In America, this development and 
universal use has made neighbors of the 





Fred W. Loehr, Oldest 


Western Electric Employe 








in the United States, 


Drawing of One of the Early Style Telephones He Used to Make 50 Years Ago with 


the Telephone of Today—Mr. Loehr Has Been a Member of the Bell System Since 1877, 
Having Started to Make Communication Apparatus with the Western Electric Co. Only 
a Few Months After Alexander Graham Bell Invented the Telephone. 
Miller with a Continuous Service Record of 48 Years, Thomas De Rusha, to the Right, 
45 Years, and Geo. E. Perlewitz, 48 Years. Miss Frances Dempsey and Miss Marion 


Emery Are Among the Company’s Younger Generation Participating in the Celebration. 
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Comparing 


With Him Are W. 


113,000,000 persons in the country and has 
been an important factor in the wonderful 
growth and great expansion that has oc- 
curred. 

It is fair to presume that, when the first 
message—‘Mr. Watson, come here; I want 
you’—was transmitted electrically, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of 
The Telephone, could not have fully com- 
prehended the great value and benefit to 
mankind his discovery would prove to be. 
The value and importance of the telephone 
in business and social intercourse 
yond definite estimation. 


is be- 


(Signed) W. R. McGovern, 
President. 
* * * * 


NORTHWESTERN BELL _ TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 
OmaHBA, NEB. 

A pause in the present-day race of prog- 
ress is most fitting at this time among us 
workers in the giant telephone industry, 
to consider the past and peer into the fu- 

ture. 


A backward glance through half a cen- 
tury, from The Telephone as a luxury to 
The Telephone as a necessary part of 20th 
century convenience, is most inspiring. 

While we cannot see where our efforts 
will have reached 50 years hence, we feel 
secure in the belief that strides fully as 
great as those of the past will have been 
made in vocal intercourse. 

So, may I add this word of congratula- 
tion to the telephone workers of today 
on the arrival at so significant an anni- 
versary, and express confidence in the an- 
ticipated achievements to come. 


(Signed) W. B. T. Bett, 
President. 
* * * &* 
NORTHWESTERN BELL _ TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 
Omana, Nes, 4% 


All things considered, the invention of 
The Telephone and the perfection of its 
service is the outstanding achievement of 
value to society and business, during the 
past 50 years. 

The perfection of the instrument has 
been through the united effort of many re- 
search specialists, working incessantly and 
unselfishly, so that today the telephone and 
its by-products are marvels of invention 
and perfection. 

The perfection of service is due, very 
largely, to dissemination of the expefi- 
ences of operators of telephone systems 
everywhere ; the teaching of business prin- 
ciples, fundamentals, economics, ethics, Te 
sponsibility to the public and to the stock. 
holder. 

These experiences ‘arid teachings have 
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NATCO 
Vitrified Salt Glazed Conduits 
The Standard for Electricai Subways 


TY\URABLE, Water Proof, Low in elec- 

trical conductivity, high in heat 
resistance and amazingly economical in 
installation costs because the smooth in- 
terior surface makes the job of fishing 
wires very easy indeed. 


We carry a large stock of Natco conduit 
on hand at all times. All sizes and styles, 
single and multiple. 


Write for literature 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
555 Fulton Building ~- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Have You 
Uniform Ringing Current? 


It’s up to you to provide it in your exchange. 
The Holtzer-Cabot Magneto-Ringing Motor- 
Generator gives it 24 hours a day—and when- 
ever needed. The machine operates from the 
lighting circuit, independent of any battery. 





It delivers constant frequency and constant 
voltage—and you will have no “out-of-service” 
trouble. Don’t YOU need it? 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


125 Amory St., 6161 So. State St., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 











QUALITY ARTICLES 
of 
“COPPERWELD” 


MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 





MANUFACTURED, INSPECTED and GUARANTEED 
under rigid Standard Spe: ifications 


TWISTED PAIRS 


Electric Cable Company’s high 
grade insulation. 


GROUND RODS 


Listed as Standard by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


The wire costing least 
per year of service. 


All Three Sold by 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 
& SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Columbus. Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif, Portland, Ore. 


Mensch vate 


1027 WEST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
TORONTO, CANADA 





- 
@o - guns 
Copper 
i 
MAIN OFFICE & MILLS -BRADDOCK P.O, RANKIN, PA 


30 CHURCH ST 129 S. JEFFERSON ST 
403 RIALTO BLOG. SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Copperweld Ground Rods also sold 
by Hubbard & Co. and their Jobbers 


There is no other ‘‘copper-covered steel’’ or “‘copper-clad steel’ 
made like ““‘COPPERWELD"—by the Molten Welding Process 


Id Sicel Company, 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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been brought to the desks of isolated, in- 
experienced operators of small remote 
plants as well as to the executives of 
plants worth millions, through the medium 
of your journal. 

There is no other agency that has done 
more, in this respect, for the perfection of 
telephone service, generally, along the lines 
stated, than TreLepHony. I congratulate 
you upon your accomplishments and here 
voice my personal appreciation of the 
great value your journal is to the industry 
and commend the high character and ethi- 
cal standards you so finely maintain for it. 


(Signed) Cuas. E. HALt, 


Secretary. 
* * * * 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
PHONE COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Missourt. 


TELE- 


The Telephone is 50 years old this year 
but my connection with the industry dates 
back only a little more than half of its 
span. One distinct impression made on me 
during my earliest connection with tele- 
phony, and still very vivid in my mind, 
is that the telephone business was the first 
business of the many in which I had been 
engaged in which the investor, or owner, 
had practically no control over the de- 
velopment of the business. 

Back in the late 90’s, when we were try- 
ing to build telephone plant as fast as 
Oklahoma was building itself into a state, 
the question of raising money for ex- 
tensions was probably a keener problem 
than it is now. We had many money 
Fhe solution of 
our most troublesome one might be worth 
recalling. 

Our plan generally was to obtain more 
credit when it became difficult to obtain 
more new money. There came a time, 
however, when the supply houses thought 
we had reached the limit of our credit. 
We were so notified and further advised 
that a man was coming from Chicago to 
work out some plan for the payment of our 
indebtedness. 

At that particular time, however, de- 
mand for service was going alorig at a 
more rapid pace than we were going into 
debt. After a conference with my associ- 
ates, we decided to meet the collector 
from Chicago on our own ground. To 
that end we made an elaborate survey of 
our indebtedness, and before the suppliers’ 
representative had a chance to insist on 
collection, we convinced him we were 
badly in need of more credit. His stay 
was brief and our credit was extended, 
and the greatest financial crisis 
early experiences was past. 

I am impressed that the demand for 
service in the last two years offers no in- 
dication that The Telephone on its 50th 
birthday is anything more than an infant. 
There are improved methods of financing, 
just as there are improved methods of 


crises in those days. 


of our 
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Chronology of the Bell System. 


1875 First words transmitted by tele- 
phone. 

First complete sentence trans- 
mitted by telephone. 

First conversation by overhead 
line, 2 miles—Boston to Cam- 
bridge. 

30,872 Bell telephone stations in 
the United States. 

Conversation by overhead line, 45 
miles—Boston to Providence. 
Conversation by underground 
cable, %4 mile. 

Conversation by overhead line 
(hard-drawn copper), 235 miles— 
Boston to New York. 

211,503 Bell telephone stations. 
Conversation by overhead line, 
900 miles—New York to Chicago. 
676,733 Bell telephone stations, 
owned and connected. 

First conversation by long dis- 
tance underground cable, 10 miles 
New York to Newark. 
Conversation by underground 
cable, 90 miles—New York to 
Philadelphia. 

5,142,692 telephone stations in 
Bell system, owned and connected. 
Conversation by overhead line, 
2,100 miles—New York to Denver. 


Conversation by overhead line, 


1876 


1880 


1881 


1884 


1890 
1892 


1900 


1902 


1906 


1910 


1911 


1913 


2,600 miles—New York to Salt. 


Lake City. 

Conversation by underground 

cable, 455 miles—Boston to Wash- 

ington. 
1915 First conversation by transconti- 
nental line, 3,650 miles—Boston 
to San Francisco. 
11,795,747 telephone stations in 
Bell system, owned and connected. 
Conversation by deep sea cable, 
115 miles—Key West, Fla., to 
Havana, Cuba. First conversa- 
tion between Havana, Cuba, and 
Catalina Island by submarine 
cable, overhead and underground 
lines and radio telephone—distance 
5,500 miles. Extension of Boston- 
Philadelphia cable to Pittsburgh 
—total distance 621 miles. 
Ship-to-shore conversation by 
wire and wireless between Bell 
telephones in homes and offices 
and the S. S. America 400 miles at 
sea in the Atlantic. 
Pictures sent by telephone circuit 
from Cleveland to New York and 
from New York to Chicago. 
Nation-wide mobilization of com- 
munication by wire and wireless 
for the United States Army on 
Defense Test Day. 
15,906,550 telephone stations in 
Bell system, owned and connected. 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1924 


1925 
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building, maintaining and operating the 
plant. There are new problems, of course, 
but with the new and, I think, permanent 
higher standards of living, there is evi- 
dence of continuing demand for more and 
more telephone service. 


(Signed) E. D. Nims, 
President. 
* * * * 
THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 
MONTREAL, 

The people of the United States and 
Canada hold the same philosophy of life 
and speak a common language. We are 
joint inheritors of great traditions and of 
a common law. 

Our governments, while different in 
form, are the same in substance, as both 
work for individual freedom, the dominion 
of law and the betterment of mankind. 

The invention of The Telephone added 
another link to the many ties which bind 
together the two adjoining countries. 

The great inventor came to Canada 
when his life was threatened, and the brac- 
ing climate restored him to health. He 
carried on his work in the two countries, 
going to and fro from his parents’ home 
in Brantford, Ontario, to his school for 
deaf mutes in Boston, Mass. 

In his own words, The Telephone was 
conceived in Brantford and born in Bos- 
ton. He has said “the conception of The 
Telephone took place during a visit to my 
father’s residence in Brantford in the sum- 
mer of 1874, and the apparatus was just 
as it was subsequently made—a one mem- 
brane telephone at each end.” Brantford 
was his “thinking” place, and there he 
revised the work done in Salem and 
planned for the future. 

He gave to the world a small device of 
great possibilities, and this germ has been 
developed in great measure in the United 
States. The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. have been the enrichers of a 
great inheritance, and thereby have placed 
the whole world under obligation. 

We join with you in celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of this great invention, and 
with you believe that as The Telephone 
and the radio break down barriers of race, 
creed and country, they will be a potent 
instrument in bringing about that inter- 
national good will and. that brotherhood 
of man upon which universal peace must 
be based. 

(Signed) C. A. Stse, 
President. 
* * 2K 2k 
THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

The men and women of The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., numbering 28.- 
118 employes, take pride in participating 
in the nation-wide celebration of the 5ith 
anniversary of the invention of The Tvle- 
phone. 
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are so cael mechanically and electrically as to 
insure the highest quality of service with a mini- 
mum expense for upkeep. 

For further information write our nearest office. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Boston WASHINGTON CHICAGO Kansas City 
New York ATLANTA DETROIT SEATTLE 

PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH St. Louis Los ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
For CANADA: STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co. 
oF CANADA, LIMITED HAMILTON, ONT. 











Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Pav Blocks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal ing 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 
Established 1881 
OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 














MELLA 


etettene 3 Plugs, All rene, U. S. Patent 1302471 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT IN USE ON FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


7 AMALIEGADE COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
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A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Celephony Publishing Corp. 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
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“INDIANA” 
Double Galvanized Telephone 
and Telegraph Wire 


Crapo Patents 


Non-Peeling 
Non-Cracking 










At last the Telephone and Electrical In- 
dustry is assured longer life and lower 
Maintenance on galvanized wire con- ; 
struction through our new and improved 
patented Galvanizing Process, which 
insures a wire with Non-Peeling and 
Non-Cracking Zinc Coating. Now in 
full commercial production. Carried in 
stock by Representative Supply Jobbers. 
[llustration at right shows what hap- 

pens to old process galvanizing, while 


illustration at left shows assured re- 
sulte of Crapo  process—(patented) 


Galvanized Steel Strand 


standard or Commercial, Siemens-Martin, High Strength 
and extra High Strength Grades 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 








Exide 


BATTERIES 


The excellence of this country’s tele- 
phone service is largely due to the ex- 
cellence of the equipment. The adoption 
of Exide Batteries in telephone service is 
almost universal. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 








You need this new Handy Soldering Outfit 


( onsioting of: Alcohol Soldering 
Furnace, large soldering iron, small 
soldering iron, 1 bar special Bis- 





muth electrical solder, 1 bar 70 Tin 
—30 Lead solder, 1 can Sal Ammo- 
niac, 1 can non-corrosive Flux, 1 
package emery tape, 1 booklet on 
Soldering. 


Reddy Hot is Designed for 
TELEPHONE WORK 


Special Offer—Complete For Only $2 


We will send a Reddy Hot soldering furnace complete with 
accessories by mail post paid on receipt of $2.00. 





Kk. D. FAHLBERG MFG. CO., Madison, Wis. 
I enclose $2.00 for which send me the Reddy hot soldering 
furnace complete with all accessories listed above. 
DEO ono 000660 660005 000606000000 0650000005 0006040006 068 CC6E8 
COMPANY cecccccccccccccccccecsesessccesseeresevesssecseseeese 
DGETOED : ooo 0.0 060050060000 06 0000600 0000068505000 0600586000866 08 
Tel.-3-6-26 
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In the growth and development of the 
Pacific Coast states, The Telephone has 
played a very important part. It has helped 
build our industries, our cities, large and 
small; it has united the respective com- 
munities, brought the farms in close touch 
with the business centers and established 
speaking communication between the re- 
motest points and entered vitality into all 
business and social activities. 

As we review the developments of The 
Telephone and its usefulness, we feel 
proud of our accomplishments out here 
in the far West. From 178 telephones 
connected to the first telephone exchange 
opened at San Francisco, February 17, 
1878, we have grown to a system operating 


TELEPHONY 


in five states—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho—serving, together 
connecting companies, 1,490,492 telephones 
connected with and serving approximately 
3,700 cities, towns and localities. 

We also recall with great satisfaction 
the opening of the trancontinental tele- 
phone line on January 25, 1915, when 
Thomas A. Watson at San Francisco, 
talked with his old associate, Dr. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell at New York City, 3,400 
miles away. The intervening mountains, 
deserts and plains were eliminated, every 
barrier broken down and a highway of 
telephonic communication established that 
has taken from us our isolation and 
brought the East and West together and 
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the people of the nation within sound of 
one another’s voices. 

All honor to those who have made the 
great achievement of The Telephone pos- 
sible. Our hearty congratulations to all 
those who today are engaged in the tele- 
phone industry, both within and without 
the Bell system, who supply the human 
energy and effort in rendering the best 
telephone service in the world. 

May we look forward to greater achieve- 
ments with the hope that The Telephone 
will sooner or later make neighbors of the 
nations of the world, thereby fulfilling the 
prophesy of “Universal Service.” 

(Signed) H. D. Prtissury, 
President. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Complaints Against Bell to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The two complaints filed against the Bell 
system by representatives of Boston, Mass., 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be separated, so that the question of 
rates will be heard by the commission and 
that of violation of Clayton anti-trust law 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

This decision was recently reached after 
conference by representatives of Boston 
and Commissioner Meyer of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Hearings Concluded in New York 
Telephone Rate Case. 

The hearings before the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission on the application 
of the New York Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates came to an end February 26. 
Counsel for the city of New York and 
the company were instructed by Commis- 
sioner VanVoorhis to file briefs within a 
week. Charles G. Blakeslee, counsel for 
the commission, estimated that it would 
take the commission from four to six 
weeks, after briefs were filed, to analyze 
the mass of testimony and prepare an 
opinion. 

In the meantime there is pending before 
the statutory court a motion of the com- 
pany to modify its order of 1924 which re- 
stricted the company to a 10 per cent sur- 
charge. If this motion is granted without 
restrictions, the company will raise its 
rates in New York City 25 per cent in 
addition to the 10 per cent surcharge and 
18 per cent elsewhere in the state. The 
opinion was expressed that the court would 
withhold its decision until the decision of 
the commission was made public. 

Charles T. Russell of counsel for the 
company gave to the public service com- 
mission at the close of the hearing a state- 


ment which purported to be the informa- 
tion asked for by Assistant Corporation 
Counsel M. M. Fertig, who wanted details 
of the assets and expenses of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The New York Telephone Co. pays the 
American company 4% per cent of its 
gross receipts, which amounts to about 
$6,000,000 a year. This payment would be 
approximately $7,000,000 if the local com- 
pany gets the increase it is seeking. The 
city contends that this charge is exorbitant 
and that if it were reduced to a proper 
figure the New York company would not 
now be demanding a large increase in 
rates. 

Relative to the statement filed by the 
American company, Mr. Fertig said it 
contained none of. the information he 
sought nor any information that was at all 
valuable in the inquiry. 

Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, the city’s expert 
testified that if the New York company 
obtained the increase it sought it would 
earn 18.1 per cent on its common stock 
and that its revenue from this city would 
be $27,006,707 annually. He said that all 
the common stock was owned by the Amer- 
ican company. The total issue is $104,675,- 
800. 

Dr. Maltbie also testified that, by the 
company’s own figures, it paid $8,767,863 
for its land in this city and that this land 
is now worth $12,801,000. Depreciation of 
the company’s: buildings, Dr. Maltbie said, 
amounts to $4,340,000 so that the deprecia- 
tion about equals the increased value of 
the land. 

Chas. A. Heiss, controller of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., testified 
at the hearings last week that the total 
average investment of his company in 1924 
was $1,379,476,387, not including the value 
of its patents, debt discounts and expense 


of outstanding bonds. The total average 
investment in the license contract service 
rendered to the New York company and 
other subsidiaries, the witness said, was 
$321,882,701, the total average permanent 
investment was $915,269,798 and the total 
average long lines investment was $142,- 
323,887. 


Ohio Company’s Increased Rates 
Approved by Commission. 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on February 25 promulgated its decision 
finding that the Wood County Telephone 
Co. had justified the following increased 
rates which it published to become effective 
on June 1, 1924, at Bowling Green and 
North Baltimore. 


(Net per year) 


Bowling North 

Green Baltimore 
Business, individual ....... $54 $48 
Business, two-party ....... 48 42 
Residence, individual (wall) 33 30 
Residence, two-party ..... 24 21 
Rural, business ........... 36 36 
Rural, residence .......... 24 24 


The commission first revised its tentative 
valuations, which were protested by the 
company, by including ommissions from 
pricing due to overlooked interference in 
construction by wooded conditions and the 
inclusion of omitted administrative ¢€x- 
penses with appurtenant overheads. This 
increased the rate (present) value as fol- 
lows: 

Bowling Green from $154,907.95 to $162,- 
457.18. 

North Baltimore 
$56,577.12. 

At Bowling Green, the present rates 
were found to provide a return of 1.12 
per cent and the proposed rates, which 
the company has been collecting under 


from $53,697.56 to 
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bond, a return of 9.74 per cent. At North 
Baltimore, the present rates result in a 
deficit after paying a proper depreciation 
charge, and the new rates a return of 2.68 
per cent. 


Baltic (S. D.) Telephone Co. Gets 
Rate Increase. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commission, 
on February 23, granted permission to the 
Baltic Telephone Co. to increase its gross 
monthly rates for business, residence and 
rural party line service at Baltic, S. D., 
and vicinity from $1.50 to $1.75 per month. 
A discount of 25 cents per month per 
telephone is authorized where the rental is 
paid quarterly in advance. 

A hearing was held at Baltic, the com- 
pany appearing by C. E. Fossum, exchange 
manager; O. L. Berg, president and M. B. 
Smemoe, secretary. No formal appear- 
ances were made on behalf of the sub- 
scribers of the company. 

The company furnishes exchange tele- 
phone service to 58 business and residence 
subscribers, and party line service to 175 
rural subscribers. It also switches four 
lines which it does not own. 

It is estimated by the company that with 
a slight increase in operating expenses 
the proposed rates would produce a net 
return of about $539, a return of 6.7 upon 
the book cost of the property as of De- 
cember 31, 1925, namely, $8,212 


Company Has Authority to Charge 
for Non-Subscriber Calls. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ruled that where a telephone com- 
pany has authority for collecting a ten- 
cent charge for non-subscriber calls, it may 
charge these calls up against the patron 
whose telephone is being thus used, and 
collect them under the usual regulations. 

The matter came before it on a com- 
plaint of Victor Westermark, an attorney 
of Benkleman, who wrote that he could 
find no warrant in law for making him 
pay for such a call when he did not even 
know his instrument had been used by an 
outsider ; anyway, he wanted to know how 
the operators of the Dundy County Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. could know that it was 
a non-subscriber who was using it unless 
they listened in. 

Secretary Curtiss explained that the 
company has authority for such a charge, 
and that it is only personal service for 
himself and his family and guests for 
which he pays at his office or home. Such 
telephones are not for the use of the gen- 
eral public. Where a subscriber allows 
such use «f his station, the company, since 
it has no business relations with the user 
if he be a non-subscriber, must look to the 
subscriber for payment of the call, it being 
Impossible to police the calls. 

Re also pointed out to Mr. Westermark 
that the listening-in by operators, to which 
he apparently objected, would have to be 
apart of any form of policing calls. 
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J udgment ! 


Choosing equipment for the most 
efficient and profitable manage- 
ment of your company is merely 
a matter of good judgment. 


In the telephone industry the ex- 
perience of many a disappointed 
buyer has proved that it doesn’t 
pay to experiment. 


Keep to the center of the road— 
avoid the turns. The beaten path 
leads to the reliable manufacturer. 
That is the reason that the Na- 
tional Telephone Supply Co. is 
patronized by hundreds of prom- 
inent telephone companies 
throughout the country. Take a 
hint from those experienced men 
who now heartily endorse Na- 
tional Cable Rings and Sleeves. 


National is just another way of 
saying “Quality, economy, and 
service plus.” 








May we send you our catalog? 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPY CO. 


5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement io TELEPHONY. 
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this you lose. 
chief operator leaves you. 
they left is that you did not 


It is equally true if your 
The reason 
dig deep 
enough into personnel. You have over- 
looked basic ideals and ambitions, which 
include promotion, position and better pay. 
You may have overlooked the fact that 
they desired to be regarded as’ more than a 
mere laborer. 

It is a natural desire for a person to 
want to learn more about the business and 
possibly to get an interest in it. They want 
to know if, after their active years, they 
are to be taken care of in their old age. 
Idealistic, of course, but important. 

Hard-headed business men the country 
over are recognizing these facts and taking 
care of them. They are the ones who are 
going ahead; those who do not are being 
eliminated. This question is bigger than 
boards, automobiles, advertising and public 
relations—and you cannot get away from 
it. 

You expect loyalty, but you must do 
something to create it and maintain it. 
Keep a personal contact. Provide courses 
for learning more about the business, be 
receptive to suggestions and ideas of im- 
provement. In an emergency, loan them 
money; protect them from the hazards of 
sickness and accident, and be helpful if 
death comes. 

Grant them leaves of absence and give 
them transfers that protect against breaks 
in their years of service. Provide for em- 
ploye representation. Take an interest in 
their social life, observe Christmas and 
have some picnics; provide clubs; display 
a real interest in them when off duty.” 

Mr. McCulla presented figures of five 
Nebraska utilities using these methods. In 
1922 their labor turnover was 49 per cent; 
in 1925, 34 per cent. In these companies in 
1920 there were 60 employe stockholders to 
every 1,000 employes; in 1925 there were 
400. 

“What does this spell?” he asked. “Loy- 
alty, spirit of the corps. Why do you 
want it? 

“Loyalty begets three things: The op- 
portunity to settle wage disputes fairly and 
reasonably; the opportunity to solve the 
labor turnover problem; the guarantee of 
the perpetuity of the corporation.” 


Question of Adequate Rates. 


R. F. Wilder, commercial superintendent 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at St. Paul, Minn., discussed what are 
adequate rates and how to get them. Rates 
are not revenues, but merely measures of 
the amounts paid for services sold. They 
should be sufficient to provide for reason- 
able operating expenses, for maintenance of 
the plant in a reasonably effective and sat- 
isfactory degree, for a depreciation reserve, 


(Continued from page 25.) 


and a reasonable return on the fair value 
of the property used. 

Mr. Wilder’s paper, which contains much 
information and suggestions regarding 
rates and methods of obtaining adequate 
tates, will be published in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

J. V. Moses, transmission engineer of the 
Northwestern Bell, on Wednesday after- 
noon gave a talk on transmission testing 
and clearing circuit troubles, illustrating it 
with lantern slides. He said that the aver- 
age subscriber, seeing only the instrument 
into which he talks, takes service as a mat- 
ter of course, and has little knowledge of 
or concern for the costly and _ intricate 
mechanism that gives him that service. 

Because of the intangible character of 
telephone service, and the intimate and 
personal nature of its use, it is incumbent 
upon telephone companies to maintain the 
same grade of efficient service at all times 
and to give good transmission, regardless 
of distance. To do this is a big job. 

Under the practices of the Bell company, 
all checking up and service has been re- 
duced down to a transmission unit. The 
worker knows just what limits of decrease 
in electrical energy are normal as_ the 
words spoken into the instrumenf are taken 
over the wires; and it is his job to see 
that transmission is not allowed to de- 
teriorate so that conversation is impossible. 
This will follow if the decrease from start 
to finish is 30 or 35 transmission units. 

The repeater has superseded the loading 
coils on the shorter circuits, and _ the 
vacuum tube with its powerful amplifying 
qualities on the longer lines. By means of 
maps and pictures, Mr. Moses showed just 
what troubles are to be expected, and 
where they would be found. He then pro- 
ceeded to show how the testing is done. 
Some of this testing is of the simplest 
character, but there are other sources of 
trouble that only the meters and measures 
will detect. 

Mr. Moses said that, once having se- 
cured good transmission, the task is to 
maintain it at an efficient level, with the 
object in mind of how to get away from 
excess losses of transmission units. This 
maintenance must extend to the local plant 
as well as the toll lines because the local 
plant is an integral part of giving toll 
service. 

In addition to routine test there must also 
be special tests. While this sounds com- 
plicated and expensive, it is not so costly 
but that the results warrant the expense. 
since keeping the lines in high efficiency 
means a practical extension of the area of 
service. 

Frank A. May, commercial superintend- 
ent of the Northwestern Bell, supplemented 
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Mr. Moses’ remarks by saying that the Bel 
would be very glad to make tests for othe: 
companies, and that the expense would bx 
limited to the actual cost of making them 
The district managers will notify com- 
panies when the testing sets are in their 
territory so that, if a circuit of tests cannot 
be made, the local companies will know 
when they are available at the least ex- 
pense. By this means, better toll service 
can be secured over connecting companies. 


Customer Ownership Discussed. 

J. H. Agee, general manager of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., spoke on 
“Customer Ownership.” He said this is 
an important part of public relations. The 
Northwestern Bell company is now offer- 
ing five-million of stock to customers in 
the territory served, and the Lincoln com- 
pany a smaller amount. 

This is not because they need the money, 
but because they desire to have stock now 
in the hands of persons located outside thx 
territory and not interested otherwise in 
the plants and their development, placed 
in the hands of patrons. 

The great benefit that will be derived is 
that, when men become financially inter- 
ested in the telephone companies, they will 
begin to ask questions—and then the com- 
pany can tell its story. He said that no 
security is so sound fundamentally today 
as telephone stock in well-managed com- 
panies, honestly operated. They are as 
sound and secure as anything issued. In 
a sense the government is behind every 
telephone security because, if conditions 
ever become so bad as to impair these 
securities, the government bonds them- 
selves will suffer in value. 

Mr. Agee insisted that the farm mort- 


.gage, the favorite form of investment in 


that section, is not as good an investment 
as telephone stock in the sort of companies 
described. He related a story typical of 
the experiences of others, which illustrates 
how difficult it is to secure interest on farm 
mortgages at times, and how foreclosures 
can be delayed for years so that the se- 
curity is impaired in value. 

Mr. Agee said that he had a theory 
that under regulation the public is not only 
the partner, but the proprietor of the tele- 
phone company, and that the company is 
just working for it. Under such circum- 
stances, it is entitled to a living wage. 

He drew a picture of business in the 
United States and how it has developed 
under the theory of private initiative and 
full opportunity, with an assurance of re- 
ward. It is the answer to all the talk 
emanating from the Russian soviet, that 
capital should be distributed to every 1 
dividual and not allow it to mass for pro- 
duction. 

He said that in the early days of the 
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dustry the telephone companies did not 
get along well together, but the Bell lion 
and the Independent lamb now lie down 
together, and the Independent has some 
wool, where once he was regularly shorn. 

Mr. Agee pleaded for the adoption of an 
intelligent program: of dealing with the 
public. The basic trouble is the lack of 
understanding on the part of the public 
One reason for this is that a good many 
telephone men have yet to understand their 
own business; and until they do, they can- 
not expect to impart much of an under- 
standing of it to the public. When that is 
accomplished, they will have a right to ask 
the public to join in a program that will 
give the industry, in all its branches, a 
living wage. 

He said that when with the United com- 
pany in Kansas, he had handled a number 
of rate cases for neighboring small com- 
panies; and it was a constant surprise to 
him that men, who had been in the busi- 
ness for years and who consulted him, 
knew so little about what they are en- 
titled to under the law. The Constitution 
provides that private property shall not 
be taken for public purposes, which is an- 
other way of saying that the giver of pub- 
lic service is entitled to adequate rates. 

The public often is confused by what it 
reads of telephone companies, because it 
does not know or understand their prob- 
lems. They read that the company gives a 
higher valuation when it asks for rate in- 
creases than when it is assessed for taxa- 
tion, unaware that, as a legal proposition. 
there is a wide difference. They read that 
a company tells the commission that it i: 
earning but 3 or 4 per cent and soon after 
it advertises stock for sale on the repre. 
sentation that it is earning 7 or 8 per 
cent. 

All these statements are true, but the 
public does not know that and sees a con- 
flict, when it is easy to explain why the 
return on the capital and the return on 
the fair value of the property are widely 
different. 

“One way to get the public interested is 
through customer-ownership of stock,” 
said he. “Educate the people that they are 
partners, that you are here to serve them 
as best you can, and give them the best 
service possible. 

“I know that 100 per cent service is not 
possible, but every time a complainant 
comes to my office, my first impulse is to 
get mad at the company and demand to 
know why any complaint should ever be 
made.” 

The Era of Cooperation. 
J. C. Crowley, of St. Paul, Minn., sec- 


retary-treasurer of the Minnesota Tele-. 


phone Association pictured the history of 
the industry through the periods of abso- 
lute monopoly and competition, with all its 
uneconomical wastefulness, down to the 
cra of regulation. Today the era of co- 
operation is to the front. 
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He said that under regulation some of 
the commissions are inclined to go further 
than they should, but his experience, in 
Minnesota has been that where cases are 
properly prepared, relief is granted. 

Mr. Crowley commended the attitude of 
the larger companics toward the smaller 
ones as manifested in their proffer of aid, 
counsel and facilities, and said that the few 
who still were suspicious would find that 
refusal to cooperate costs a lot of money in 
time. In some parts of his state, such con- 
ditions exist, but they are being smoothed 
out gradually. 

He pointed out that the figures of Mr. 
Devoe, of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission showed that 15 selected com- 
panies with from 500 to 800 stations earned, 
including toll, but $22.71 per station last 
year, while the same number of companies 
serving from 300 to 500 stations earned an 
average of but $18.97. He said that news- 
boys in the cities earned larger net revenues 
than that. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked. He answered by saying that 
the only remedy lays in linking up with 
the state association and through that bu- 
reau get the needed help. Such small per 
station earnings are proof that many tele- 
phone men do not know how to manage 
their companies. The big companies have 
solved that question, but the little fellow 
must turn to the state association and 
the field secretary for help. 

Mr. Crowley related a number of his ex- 
pericnces as field secretary, and said that in 
his opinion the weak spot in the industry 
today in that section is that rural lines 
are being served at too low a rate. Take a 
dozen exchanges out of each state, and the 
remainder will be found to have farmers 
for 70 per cent of their patrons. 

Farm rates never did pay, but the time 
is coming when the business man, who is 
carrying a part of this burden, will insist 
upon an equaliziation. He advocated call- 
ing mass meetings in country schoolhouses, 
and with the aid of a blackboard and tell- 
ing the story in figures of actual opera- 
tion. 

The Minnesota association has arranged 
for 40 companies to tell the story of their 
lives in the local newspapers on March 10, 
on the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the industry. That is one way of tell- 
ing the company’s story to the people. He 
also detailed how his association had suc- 
ceeded in getting proper salary recogni- 
tion for managers. 

M. T. Caster, representative of the Ne- 
braska association on the committee on 
physical relations between power and sig- 
nal companies, reported that the task of the 
committee is getting easier. The smaller 
power companies are being swallowed up 
by the bigger companies, and an era of 
consolidation is on in power transmission 
companies as has happened in the telephone 
industry. 
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The small plants cannot operate effi- 
ciently, and they are being eliminated, in- 
cluding many municipal ones. This left 
fewer problems, and also presented the sit- 
uation where the telephone companies are 
dealing with men and under- 
stand the problems connected with inter- 
ference and know how to handle them. 

The committee has been doing much in 
better understanding and 


who know 


furthering a 
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Performance Has Proven It Ideal 
way to 
profit 
thousands 
Tney use 


Performance is the safest 
judge a furnace. Why not 
from the experience of 
of other telephone men? 
Unique. 

There are four outstanding rea- 
sons for this choice: 
(1) Construction 
mere standard. 

(2) Generate quickly. 
(3) Give intense heat. 
(4) Automatic orifice 

insures them from 


better than 


cleane1l 
clogging. 


There is a bookle: awaiting 
your inquiry today. 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113. N.DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By an honest, 
reliable and sober magneto maintenance 
man with 17 years’ experience. A 
hustler. Central west preferred. Ad- 
dress 6502, care of TELEPHONY. 

POSITION WANTED — Practical 
telephone construction engineer; 20 
years’ experience. Estimated, surveyed 
and built 15 independent companies. 
Combination switchboard and trouble 
man. Age 40; good references; reason- 
able salary. Go anywhere. Adress 6498, 
care of TELEPHONY. 




















POSITION WANTED—First class 
cableman desires position, permanent or 
temporary. 15 years’ experience. Ref- 
erences. Address 6507, care of TELE- 








PHONY. 
POSITION WANTED—Cable-Splicer 
with twelve years’ experience would 


like to hear from companies expecting 
to rebuild, or make extensions. Ad- 
dress 6506, care of TELEPHONY. 
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working agreement. As a result, there has 
been less controversy and more coopera- 
tion; a better spirit of meeting one another 
has developed, and problems are easier 
ironed out. The committee merely tries to 
find out the facts and does not attempt to 


judge. With the fact before them, an 
understanding and agreement is soon 
reached. 


Mr. Caster recommended that the asso- 
ciation participation in this 
committee and its work. 


continue its 


Workmen’s Compensation Rates. 
The question of workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates was vigorously debated. A com- 
mittee, consisting of C. L. Brown of Ches- 
ter, E. C. Hunt, of Walthill, J. E. Grint 
of Sargent and O. R. Thompson of Wis- 
ner, with Secretary Kloidy as chairman, 
was named to investigate, and to adopt, 
subject to the approval of the board of di- 
rectors, any plan of mutual insurance or 
any other that would relieve the present 
burden. 
Nebraska compensation rates are the 
highest in the Union, with the exception 
of one state, and the companies find it 
has become a burden. J. W. Richmond, of 
Wisner, brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the association. He said that rates 
are entirely too high. Personally he re- 
garded the law itself as vicious legislation 
but, so long as it is the law, it is up to the 
companies to obey it. He thought that 
some form of mutual insurance, in which 


all the smaller companies could join, would 


enable them to make a big saving in prem- 


iums. 

Thomas C. Woods, attorney for the Lin- 
coln company, said that company had found 
it cheaper to carry its own compensation 
insurance than to purchase it at any of the 
rates that had been quoted by agents seek- 
ing the risk. He believed the law to be 
an excellent one, and not vicious legisla- 
tion. The trouble in his opinion is with 
its administration, the decisions of the 
compensation commissioner of the state 
being not always as fair as they might be. 
The law merely makes the accruing cost a 
part of the cost of doing business, and it is 
for the people who buy the service to 
pay it. 

Mr. Woods thought it would be possible 
for the association smaller 
panies to join in a mutual organization, as 
do the large wholesalers ond others. The 
high in Nebraska largely because 
of the liberal interpretation given the law 
by the commissioner and the courts. It is 
no fault of the law, which is excellent in 
theory. 


or the com- 


cost is 


Mr. Thompson said that the farmers’ co- 
operatives had reduced fire cost 60 per cent 
and the hardware dealers, by a mutual 
company, had cut rates 55 per cent. The 
fact that this insurance could be offered 
ought to be an incentive to membership. 
The Farmers’ Union has a contract with 
one of the big companies that writes the 
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risks for fire, lightning and windstorm at a 
discount of 33% per cent, 8 per cent of 
which is retained by the association for 
expenses. Mr. Clapp insisted this was re- 
bating, and prohibited by the law. 

National Secretary Deering said that it 
would be found to be a difficult task to get 
all companies to join, as there are insur- 
ance agents among stockholders and di- 
rectors who would insist on having the 
business for their company. As an alter- 
native, he suggested that the secretary get 
the agency for some big stock company 
and pass the commission on to the mem- 
ber companies. 

In Iowa, the question had been threshed 
out through a committee, and there the 
compensation is placed through the Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Casualty Co., made up ot 
manufacturers and operators of industries 
generally. This company is licensed to do 
Nebraska. 

Closing Session. 

In the absence of Charles E. Hall, sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., his paper on “Fifty Years of Tele- 
phone Frank A. 
May, commercial superintendent. Mr. Hall 


was a neighbor of Theodore N. Vail in 


business in 


History’ was read by 


Iowa, when he came west to till land, and 
Mrs. Hall taught the same school there 
that Mr. Vail had presided over when he 
was combining school teaching with farm- 
ing. 

Mr. Hall pictured in graphic style the 
social and business conditions of 50 years 
ago, the difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of speedy and satisfactory communication, 
and contrasted it with the change wrought 
by the telephone. His paper will be pub- 
lished in full in a future issue. 

Chairman Wait conducted the question 
box, and for an hour or more the members 
asked and answered questions relating to 
service, accounting, maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, personnel, and taxation. I. J. Devoe, 
commission accountant, said that the com- 
mission still combines maintenance and de- 
preciation, and for that reason it was not 
insisting upon as complete a separation of 
items as would be necessary if these were 
kept separate. 

A suggestion that the association take 
steps to secure equitable assessments for 
taxation purposes was vetoed, the general 
opinion being that this was a matter for 
each company to deal with in its 
county. The law requires the company to 
make a return, and when it complies with 
that and puts its own figures down, it is 
up to the assessor to justify an increase. 

One member said that in his county last 
year a sanctimonious man was elected as- 
sessor, and he has been following out the 
mandate of the law to tax property at 100 
per cent of its value. The result is that in 
that county assessments are much higher 
than in others, where the general level of 
assessment, by common consent, is 60 to 70 
per cent. It was pointed out that the bank- 
ers secured the passage of an amendment to 


own 
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OPPORTUNITIES| 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT”? TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
and exchange equipment saves you 30 
te 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
quaranteed. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
ter the installation and operation of a 
cemplete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 
€IGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 
ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 
ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Electric Company 


Chicago, III. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No. 742 C. Batt. Steel Hotel 
sets with 16 cycle harmonic ringer cr 


Straight lime @...cccccccecscoccccscees $ 6.50 
Stromberg No. 357 Straight line C. B. em 
Steel hotel sets @.. 5.75 


Kellogg No. 39 C. B. Unbreakable type 
desk set with straight line Steel sig- 


i OO i vaca ee eee ca sAesemeee oe 6.75 
Stromberg No. 681 C. B. Straight line 

desk set with steel signal set @...... 7.00 
Stromberg No. 428 type C. B. Desk set 

with straight line wood signal set @.. 6.50 
Kellogg No. 2805 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 

| ge ES OFC Cre ee ee 6.75 


Western Elec. No. 305 3-bar 2500 ohm 

eee es OD OP. cect aenesnenaaseue 6.50 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co., 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @ $6.75—5- 

ee Re re ee eer rere re rT. Ce 7.25 
Am. Elec. No. 360 Pony type 3-bar 1000 

or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @ $7.00— 

4-bar @ See OP oo 44:0. 00.0004 0% 8.25 
Monarch 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 


SE din eas ee eke area eed se eans 7.25 
Weston Model No. 264 Mil-Ammeter— 

Seale reaging 0 to 30 or 0 to 50 or 

© to 156 Mil-Amp. @ .....cccccceces. 5.00 
Weston Model No. 54 Volt Meter Scale 

et S&S 3 ere err ore 6.00 
Weston Model No. 54 Volt Meter Scale 

£ ss. & SS Beeerrrercrrr rr err ee 7.00 
Weston Model No. 269 Am-Meter Scale 

ss se Fl OR eee re 5.00 
Queen-Acme Portable Wheatstone Bridge 
Western Elec. Co., 8 drop Annunciator 

DT Uiekd teed eeegedeeeess6de ad siessaa 4.00 
Dixie 3-drop Annunciator @............ 1.50 
Cook No. 14 Arresters, per bank of 20 

EN. io bb tie Sale Saw Aaya ee baw aie ae 6.50 
Cook No. 10 Arresters, per bank of 20 

ee. GP: cavanasnesee ee er eee 8.00 


Write for our new price list just off the press. 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Inc. 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mer. 

1940 West 21st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We are not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone 
Equip Co. 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—A 300-line tele- 
phone plant if priced right. Address 
M. S., care of TELEPHONY. 








WANTED—Piant around 800 stations ; 
art terms; experienced man; might 
Mid- 


Address 6508, care ot 


onsider interest in larger plant. 
vest preferred. 


TELEPHONY. 





Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


What “REBUILT” means to us! 


By “REBUILT” we mean that 
all interior and exterior parts 
are thoroughly rebuilt, all worn 
and defective parts replaced— 


That all exposed metal parts 
are either renickeled, or sand- 
blasted and black-satin finished— 

That all wood cabinets are re- 
paired and refinished so as to 
give an appearance like new. 


Write for our Latest 
Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 














CONDENSERS 


New Kellogg No. 16, 2 M. F.....8 .75 
New Kellogg No. 8, 1 M. F........ 50 
New Mansbridge, 2 M. F.......... -70 
New Mansbridge, 1 M. F......... 55 
New Mansbridge, % M. F......... 50 
Retested Kellogg, No. 16, 2 M. F. 50 
Retested Kellogg, No. 8, 1 M. FF...  .35 
Retested Kellogg, No. 64, 2 M. F. 50 


Retested Kellogg, No. 12, fs 
Kellogg, No. 41, 1% 


Retested 

rer rarer ret Tee .35 
Retested Kellogg, No. 36, 2 M. F. .50 
Retested Leich Elec., No. 1-A, 1 

_ oy Pree eee eer 35 
Retested Leich Elec. No. 4-A, 2 

i SSR aren ere 50 
Retested S. C. Co., No. 19, 2 

MCS cb ave de ewseawanehenedatwes 40 
Retested S. C. Co., No. 22, 2 

Se Rr errr rrr 50 


Retested W. E. Co., 21-K, 1 M. F. .35 

Retested W. F ) .. 5 

Retested W. E. Co., 21-AC, ™% 
mm. B- 


err errr Terri T Tr Tri 25 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement 





WANTED 





Get your Telephone Repau 
Work done at the old reliabie 
Telephone Repair Sho} 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 








in TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY: 

We want your discarded old apparatus. 

Clean up your storeroom junk. We of- 

fer good prices on your obsolete Switch- 

board, Relays, Keys, Telephones, etc. 
Please write 

W. OMYLSKI, 
1011 Fairfield Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


— FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ili 


Kellogg 97 Desk Stands 


Re-enameled, Re-nickeled, new 
brown cords, with steel or wood bell 
boxes, main line or harmonic ringer, 


$8.50. 
Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 


Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
5645 N. Fourth St., Cor. Goodale St., 

















COLUMBUS. OHIO 
FOR SALE—A large number of 


Western Electric No. 505 ten line cord- 
less Magneto Switchboards at $55.00 
f. o. b. N. Y. New and in original crates. 
Valued at $200.00 each. One Western 
Electric, wire chief board, equipped 
with a Weston 30-volt meter at $35.00, 
f. o. b. N. Y. All American Electrical 
Maintenance Corp., 22 Beaver St., New 
York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Telephone’' exchange, 
County Seat Town. 900 telephones; 6 
miles Cable; all rebuilt last 4 years; 6- 
position common battery Kellogg 
switchboard. Own our office building. 
Good rates, low upkeep. Call or write, 
Clarendon Telephone Co., Clarendon, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—At | sacrifice—200 sub- 
scriber magneto exchange. Open 
country. Good construction, new lines 
and phones. Ideal climate, no snow. 
Priced, including $3000.00 office bldg. 
and residence, $10,000.00. Cloverdale 
Telo. Co., Inc., Cloverdale, Oregon. 


HELP WANTED 


COMMERCIAL 
MANAGER WANTED 


We are operating 33 exchanges 
and desire to employ an exper- 
ienced commercial manager 
who is familiar with class A 
accounting and methods. 











Florida Telephone Corporation 
Leesburg, Florida 
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Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELE”HONE ENGINEER 
Member A I.E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 410. 
Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 


fated. 





IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Cana arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 








J.G.WRAY & CO. 
. Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 


Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies, 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 








Appraisals 
Audits 


Rate Cases 
Accounting 


Charles W. McKay 


448 Wrigley Bldg. 
Telephone Superior 3016 


Chicago 








TELEPHONY 


the revenue law that puts them on a 70 
per cent level. 

Mr. Richmond said that his company 
has property in three counties, and in two 
of these different methods are employed. 
In one, the company is assessed on the re- 
turned value of its units of property, and 


in the other on the basis of 25 cents a 
station. 
H. H. Wheeler, Jr., chief engineer of 


the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
who has had much experience with tax 
bodies, said that the exigencies of the offi- 
cials in charge of the spending agencies 
had resulted in a policy of applying the 
taxes where they could be easiest collected, 
and that about all the companies could do 
is to carry the facts to the assessors on 
He stated that he would be 
glad to have the Lincoln company 


their returns. 
taxed 
on the basis of the smaller companies in its 
territory. 

Before final adjournment the association 
adopted resolutions thanking the press, the 
mayor, the Lincoln hotel, the speakers and 
the Lincoln company for courtesies. 

Committee to Draft Order on 

Overhead Construction. 

After approximately three years’ work a 
hearing was held before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, on February 9, on pro- 
posed General Order No. 115, prescribing 
the standards of overhead electrical con- 
struction in Illinois. 
unsatisfactory 


This order was so 
to the leading utilities of 
the state that the commission requested the 
utilities to appoint a committee to draft an 
order and submit it to the commission 
within a period of three months. This 
committee has met and organized, and will 
proceed at once to the monumental task 
before it. 

It should be pleasing to the telephone 
companies of the state to know that the 
chairman of this drafting committee, rep- 
resenting all Illinois utility interests, is W. 
O. Kurtz, chief engineer of the’ 
Bell Telephone Co., J. G. Mitchell, secre- 
of the Illinois Telephone 
Association, is also a member of the com- 
mittee. The interests of the Illinois as- 
sociation in regard to this matter are in 
charge of Ben B. Boynton, 
sel. 


Illinois 


tary-treasurer 


general coun- 











Harry N. Faris 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations, Reports, 
Rate Studies’ Rebuilding Programs 
and Fundamental Plant Plans. 


Nearly 30 years’ experience. More than 
40 plants engineered for rebuilding during 
past 3 years. Allied accounting service. 

308 West 6th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Vol. 90. 


No. 10. 








NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 











ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
203 West 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 












THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


y Always shows you where you stand. 

We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 

‘em of a large number of companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly audit. 

Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


iu all branches of 'elephone Engineering 
Rate . Appraisals, Financia! 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - 





OHIO 











CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











TEL. 407 224 E. LIBERTY ST. 


CLAUDE WEST 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
BURIED CABLE BURIED WIRE 
CONDUIT and MANHOLE SUPERVISION 


WOOSTER - OHIO 











A complete stock of 
KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


R CA RADIO EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 

NORTHWESTERN E! Ecrmc 
EQUIPMENT COM 

SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 












The advertisers on this 
page will render you 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


prompt, efficient servic: | 
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